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This is when it counts— 





“WIRE YOUR HOME MONTH | 


MARCH ISTH TO APRILIST! | 





The advertisement reproduced here appeared in the elec- 





fete Be. trical papers 1n October. Its aim was to convince you 
eae —a | that we could help you get more business. 
- —_ “7 Now, when you are planning your campaign for ‘‘Wire- 
- Ss S 


Your-Home” Month, our advertising and selling service is complete and effective—ready to 
be adapted to your needs. 


Consider what we have to offer you 


Advertising Help. Booklets, Blotters, Window Displays, Newspaper Advertise- 
ment Books, Window Stnps, Display Cards, Transparencies, Cut-outs, Lantern 
Slides and Educational Literature for the benefit of your salesmen. 


Sales Help. Our District Managers are big men in the electrical industry; they 
understand every phase of the Central Station, Contracting and Electrical Supply 
business. Their advice is valuable and can be had for the asking. Our Salesmen 
are capable men who know the business because they come in contact with every 
side of it. You can put your problems up to them. 

The Name. The name ‘‘ Westinghouse’ means something to everybody in the 
country whether they are users of electricity or not. When you have ‘‘ Westinghouse” 
back of you there is a dignity and force to your proposition which appeals to the 
prospective customer. 


The Westinghouse Organization is ready to help you make a big success of ‘‘Wire-Your- 


Home Month.” 


A ‘phone call, wire or letter to the nearest office will bring this service to you. 





GUARANTEED BY THE NAME 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Chicago Detroit New York Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 
Buffalo *Dallas Milwaukee Portland Syracuse 
Butte Denver New Orleans St. Louis 





Export Sales Dept., 165 Broadway, New York City 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Member Society for Electrical Development “DO IT ELECTRICALLY ” 
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ELECTRIC COOKING 
ECONOMY 


Your customers ask, first of all, “‘Isn’t cooking by 
electricity dreadfully expensive P”’ 








You answer, promptly and truthfully, “Not if you usea 


STANDARD™ 


Electric Range 


or Electric Compartment Cooker 


The “Standard” conserves heat—applies it efficiently, 
without waste. 


The “Standard” is safe, trouble-proof, attractive, 
practical. 


Thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of American 
housewives are reading about the “Standard” in the 
women’s magazines. In these ads we are teaching 
the advantages of our stoves and your service. 


The ““Standard’’ proposition to Central Stations 
and Dealers is liberal. Our policy is to give the 
trade a good margin of profit plus the kind of 
advertising that sells stoves. Let us lay our plan 
before you. 





Toledo, Ohio 
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Are You Ready to Start? 


PRING time improvements and renovations are now the 

order of the day—particularly in the home. You will 
undoubtedly want to avail yourself of this fact to conduct a 
vigorous house-wiring campaign. But have you planned it in 
detail? 

Our Campaign Service Bureau was established some years 
ago. It has been busy ever since assisting distributors of 
National MAZDA lamps in their sales and advertising. You 
are not taking all the service that you might have—that goes 
with National MAZDA—‘if you do notapply for suggestions. 


Write today to the Division that furnishes you lamps and 
outline the conditions you have to meet in conducting your 
spring house-wiring campaign. A few days later atype-written 
prospectus of campaign will come to you through the mail. 


& OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Nela Park, Cleveland 
“DO IT ELECTRICALLY’ ' 
















Member Society for Electrical Development 
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$1.00 a Year 


More “Wire-Your-Home” Ammunition 


Pointers on Successful Plans of Selling House Wiring and the Men Who Have Made Them Good 


[The following pages contain last-minute suggestions on Wire-Your-Home Month. 
By the time this issue is off the press, a large number of campaigns will have been 
started. Many more will start on the first of April. It is with 
suggestions to the late starters that the following plans and achievements are recorded. 


EDITOR. | 


The Brooklyn Edison Company of 
fered to wire front hall, living room, 
parlor, dining room and kitchen for $42. 
Of the resultant contracts, 91% were for 
equipment costing in excess of $100. 

* * * * 

The Washington Water Power Com- 
pany of Spokane offered to wire two out- 
lets for $10.50, and additional lights for 
$1.50 each. In 18 months, two salesmen 
closed over 750 contracts averaging 
about $15.00 each and calling for an 
average of seven lamps. This company 
charged 25% on completion of the jobs 
and 25% monthly till paid for. 

* * * * 


The Duquesne Light Company of 


Pittsburgh wired 850 workingmen’s 
homes in a year at an average price of 
$14.00. The payments were extended 
over 12 months. A minimum bill of one 
dollar per month was insisted upon. 

* * * * 

In Chicago a proposition to working- 
men was as follows: $12 for the initial 
installation of service, including conduit, 
switch, cut-out, ete., and $2.20 per lamp 
additional up to 12 lamps. When the 
13th lamp is desired, requiring an ad- 
ditional circuit, the price was $5.00. 
This price included all fixtures and 
shades. About 60 contracts were securea 
in the first 60 days, at an average price 
of $40. 

* * * * 

The Harrisburg Light & Power Com- 
pany offered to wire five rooms with fix- 
tures for $21.50, payable in 12 monthly 
instalments. This price included also the 


cost of underwriters’ certificate. The 
fixtures consisted of two-light brush 
brass electroliers in parlor and dining 
room, one-light pendant in kitchen, and 
one-light sidewall brackets in two bed- 
rooms, 


* * * * 


Joliet, Ill, advertised its low price 
wiring proposition as a ‘‘club  plan.’’ 
The basis of this plan is to agree to 
make a special low price contingent upon 
the securing of a certain number of 
contracts. 

¥* * * * 


Meadville, Pa., made a 15-day offer to 
wire nine outlets, complete with fixtures, 
for $36.50, payable $6.50 upon comple- 
tion and remainder in monthly instal- 
ments of $5.00 each. 55 contracts were 
secured. Meadville is a town of only 
12.000 population, so this reeord is ex- 
cellent. 


* * * * 


Various companies affiliated with the 
American Gas & Electiic Company have 
given away table lamps as premiums to 
people who have their houses wired. At 
the time the contract is signed the eus- 
tomer is given a coupon printed in the 
manner of a stock certificate, which en- 
titles him to a $5.00 table lamp upon 
completion of the work. 


* * * * 


The Kansas City Electric Light Com 
pany conducted a panel board campaign 
offering two outlets with a 60-watt lamp 
and a 6-pound flatiron, all for $12.00, 
payable one dollar down and one dollar 
per month. 


idea of supplying 


New Haven carried on a 90-day eam- 
paign offering to wire homes at a flat 
rate of $2.50 per outlet, resulting in 
contracts aggregating 7,500 outlets. 

* * * * 

The Pittsfield Electric Company ad- 
vertised that it would guarantee any 
new customer using not over eight 
25-watt lamps that his monthly bill 
would not exceed $1.50 for the first 
month of service. They agreed to loan 
the lamps and connect up any wired 
house as a practical demonstration. Th» 
value of the advertisement, however, was 
that it convinced many persons whose 
homes were not wired that electricity is 
as cheap as other illuminants. 


* * %* * 

The Hornel (N. Y.) Electrie Com- 
pany installed wiring at the flat rate of 
$2.50 per outlet, advertising that an 
average six-room house could’ be 
equipped complete with fixtures for $43. 
The terms were deferred payments ex 
tended over a period of six months. 


% ae * 


A kitchen service campaign running 
in the Youngstown public service com- 
panies, resulted in the securing of 41 
kitchen service contracts, 64 wiring con 
tracts for complete house wiring, and 
about 50 contracts which the company 
says ‘‘we do not feel were in any sense 
influenced by the proposition.’’ 

The offer was a permanent installation 
of one lamp, outlet for electrie iron, 
with 60-watt lamp and_ standard 6- 
pound iron, complete for $11.98. 

C. E. Yacoll, assistant to manager of 
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light and power, gives the following de 
tails: 

‘The idea behind this campaign was 
really to have something new to offer 
prospects who had repeatedly turned us 
down on our standard wiring propo- 
sitions and who, we felt, could be ap 
proached and interested through some 
such proposition as this. During the 
period of this campaign the salesmen 
gave the greater part of their mornings 
to the prospects mentioned above and 
in the afternoons took care of their 
ordinary routine work and followed up 
such other prospects as they had. 

‘‘Space was used in the local news- 
papers for a period of three weeks, being 
used every other day in each of the two 
papers in the three largest cities that 
we serve. In addition to this, we fitted 
up a model kitchen in the Electric Shop 
window, showing the details of the kit 
chen service. Posters were prepared for 
use on the fronts and backs of our street 
‘ars, also in the windows of the com- 
pany’s offices and of the contractor who 
was doing this work. The posters were 
printed in blue ink on yellow stock, as 
we had heard that this was the most 
readable combination of colors. A folder 
was used by the salesmen and handed to 
the people on whom he called. 

‘‘We do not see why this campaign 
should not have a permanent beneficial 
effect, the only objection being that the 
$1.00 a month minimum charge might 
eventually seem excessive to kitchen 
service customers and sooner or late! 
ereate dissatisfaction, but as we were 
very careful in each case to explain that 
the minimum charge was to remain un- 
changed, we do not feel that this is much 
oceasion for worry. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that in one of 
our towns where the minimum charge is 
but 50c the proposition made no greater 
appeal than in other places where we 
charge $1.00. 

‘‘ Aside from the cost of newspaper 
space and_ salesmen’s salaries, the 
amount spent on this campaign gave us 
a net cost of 98e for securing of each 
contract, which we feel is entirely satis- 
factory.’’ 

* * * * 

Various Byllesby properties have used 
as a slogan for low-price wiring cam- 
paigns the phrase, ‘‘We pay the con- 
tractor’s profit.’’ The publie accepts 
this statement at its face value in view 
of the fact that during such a campaign 
a very definite price reduction is made. 
The Byllesby management considers any 
such bonus proposition should be used 
with care on a short drive and should 
not be a part of the sustained effort. 

* * * . 

In Pueblo, Colorado, a young man 
solicits wiring and appliance business on 
a straight commission basis, turning over 
his contracts and orders to whichever 
electrical contractor he sees fit. He is 
thus practically in business for himself, 
though operating with the consent and 
co-operation of the company. It is re- 


ported that he makes a good living out 
of the proposition. 
* * * * 

In six months, 361 panel boards were 
sold in Louisville, which was between 20 
and 25 per cent. of the housewiring busi- 
ness secured by the company. In ex- 
planation of this campaign the company 
Says: 

‘“We observe that at Louisville where 
say 40 housewiring applications were 
taken, only 8 or 10 of them would be 
for the panel board. Many inquiries for 
the panel board have been turned into 
complete wiring jobs. On the other 
hand, the panel board does serve a vely 
useful purpose in bringing electricity 
into old buildings, which are hard to 
wire, or where the owners do not thin‘ 
the structure is worth improving. It 
is also a good thing to use in the South 
to get electricity introduced by the fan 
route.”’ 

* * * * 

*$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month,’’ 
is the slogan used successfully to get 
house wiring last year by the Pine Bluff 
Company. The proposition was mad 
to property owners only, and the follow- 
ing price list was used: 


Outlets. Price. Terms, 

4 lights $9.60 9 months 
5 lights DLiD 11 months 
6 lights 13.40 13 months 
7 lights 15.05 15 months 
8 lights 16.70 16 months 


Additional lights were priced at $1.65; 
switches, $1.50. These prices included 
40-watt Mazda lamps. 

* ¥* * * 

‘‘One Year to Pay”’ was the catch-line 
of a campaign conducted by the Indiana 
Railway & Light Company of Kokomo, 
Ind. Four flat rate propositions were 
offered, ranging from the wiring of four 
rooms on ground floor with one drop 
light in each room and sidewall switch 
in one room, all for $10.50, to a fixture 
proposition at $32. 

* * * aa 

Free flat iron and free bell ringing 
transformer fvatured a campaign in 
Joliet, Ill. Deferred payments were al- 
lowed to extend over two years. 

* * * ca 

‘*Free Fixtures’’ was the bait in Man- 
chester, N. H. The contractors did the 
wiring and supplied the fixtures which 
were charged to the central station. The 
free fixtures, however, were not wired 
nor were they equipped with sockets, 
shade-holders or glassware. 

* * * * 

A discount on lighting bills up to a 
maximum of $2.25 was offered by the 
Cleveland [luminating Company as an 
inducement for wiring contracts. The 
restriction was that the company would 
allow a eredit. on the lighting bills of 
new customers amounting to 15 per cent 
of the wiring cost up to $15. Thus the 
maximum any customer received in free 
current was $2.25. 
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Prizes amounting to $25 were given 
to school children of Lebanon, Pa., for 
the names of wiring prospects. Each 
child entering the contest was given a 
pad of blanks having space for name, 
address and information as to whether 
the person was interested or not. About 
100 childern entered the contest and 
went about asking everybody, ‘‘Is your 
house wired.”’ 

* * * * 

A washing machine raffle was the mo- 
tive power in one campaign. Every 
person having his house wired was given 
one chance on the washer for every dol- 
lar spent in wiring. 

* * * * 

A flat rate of $2.25 per outlet, not in- 
cluding fixtures, was the wiring pro- 
position offered by all the contractors in 
Rutland, Vt., working in conjunction 
with the lighting company. The con- 
tractors financed the deferred payments, 
but held the extensions down pretty 
close by giving 10 per cent discount for 
cash. The lighting company advertised 
liberally in the newspapers, with slides 
in the moving picture theatres, and by 
means of a reception and demonstration 
in the office during which over 1,000 
chrysanthemums were given away as 
souvenirs. A children’s essay contest 
was also carried on with suitable prizes. 

* * * * 

Free current for one month is given 
by the Peoples’ Gas & Electric Company 
of Burlington, Iowa, to each new cus- 
tomer who has his house wired and also 
to any old customer who induces a new 
customer to wire up. 


* * * * 


The Denver Gas & Electrie Light 
Company believes that the giving of 
free current as an inducement for house 
wiring has the effect of helping new 
customers get the habit of using current 
freely from the start. 

* * * * 

The Marquette County Gas & Electric 
Company pays a dollar to anyone bring- 
ing in a new customer. 

* * * * 

The Baltimore company offers to wire 
two-story houses at $66.00—$6.50 down 
and $4.25 per month. The equipment 
includes wiring, fixtures and Mazda 
lamps for six rooms, two halls, bath and 
cellar. In addition the company gives 
a free electric iron and installs one ap- 
pliance outlet without charge. 

Four Years’ Work Ahead 

Although the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company is among the most suecessful 
central stations in the matter of secur- 
ing old house wiring business, a canvass 
of the city shows approximately 8,000 
unwired houses within reach of the eom- 
pany’s lines. This means approximately 
four years of solid work at the rate the 
company is now progressing. 

As a part of the continuous compaign 
there going on, the Louisville company 
has recently issued a series of clever 
mailing cards to house wiring prospects. 
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A Contract a Day for Two Years 


What One Man Has Done to Get House Wiring Business 


The Personal Testimony of a Hustler 


HERE is a salesman working for 

the Toledo Railways & Light Com- 

pany, who, aside from taking good 
eare of his t rritory and selling his 
quota of appliances, has a record of a 
house wiring contract every day except 
Saturdays over a stretch of almost ex- 
actly two yvars. 

When we hear central stations brag- 
ging about a record of 40 to 50 contracts 
in 30 days with a special proposition, 
liberal advertising, and the sales effort 
of three or four men, this individual re- 
cord begins to assume importance. It 
indicates a degree of skill in at least one 
branch of soliciting which few, if any, 
other salesman in the country can dupl- 
cate. To be sure, a number of cam- 
paigns have shown better results per 
man-day, but there is a difference be- 
tween campaigns and plugging. Also, 
there is a difference between being able 
to make a special, low-price, short-time 
offer and going into the territory week 
after week with the same stock, induce- 
ment-less proposition. 

[ asked T. B. MeMillan how he did it. 
His answer, printed here in his own 
words, and without the ‘‘fioss’’? which 
usually accompanies this sort of an 
article, indicates that a star man in the 
house-wiring game depends pretty much 
upon the same thing as star men in other 
lines of endeavor—hard work. 


- HAVE a record in my canvas book 

of the houses that are not wired,’’ 
said Mr. MeMillan; also a record show- 
ing whether the house is oecupied by 
the owner or a renter. I first send a 
letter to the prospect, stating that the 
company will be glad to make an esti- 
mate on the cost of wiring his house. 
In the same letter, I explain the many 
advantages of electricity in his home, 
and tell him that the average house ean 
be wired by two expert wiremen in a 
day and a half, and cause very little in 
convenience to the oeceupants of thé 
house. 


**T enclose in each letter a stamped 
return postal card. The prospect has 
only to sign his name and address, and 
state the time he wishes representative 
to call and make estimate on cost of 
wiring his house. The letter states that 
the party requesting the estimate by re- 
turning postal card in no way obligates 
himself. 


‘‘This results in 15 per cent of re- 
quests for estimates of the total number 
of letters mailed, and the indirect help 
derived from the letters is far reaching. 
They pave the way for the representa- 
tive and when he approaches the pros- 
pect in his personal follow-up work, he 


finds them in a receptive mood and will- 
ing at least to have an estimate made. 
‘Of those requesting estimates by 
returning the postal eards to the com- 
pany, about 80 per cent. can be closea 
on first visit. On estimates made when 
following up letters by personal calls, 
the number closed on first interview is 
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T. B. MeMillan of the Toledo 
Railways & Light Com- 
pany, who secures ¢ 
house-wiring con- 
tract every 





business day 





small, because they are usually made in 
the presence of the housewife and she 
wishes to consult her husband before 
deciding. This necessitates a second 
eall and [I find it a good policy to make 
an appointment to see the husband in 
the evening. This means some night 
work, but I usually get the contract. 

**Do not overlook the renter: in many 
eases the renter is willing to pay a smal. 
amount more for rent for the conven’- 
ence of having electricity in his home. 
When this is explained to the landlord 
he can readily see that it will be a good 
investment for him to have his house 
wired; also, he will usually give you a 
list of other houses he owns that he 
would like estimates made on. 

‘Many prospects will tell you that 
they want electric service, but that they 
cannot afford it now. This objection 
can be answered by introducing an easy- 
payment plan; also, by impressing the 
fact upon him that the value of his 
property will be increased far more than 
the amount expended for wiring. I ex- 
plain that where electricity is used fm 
illumination in the home, it saves the 
cost of its installation in a few years, on 
the wall paper alone, due to the fact 


that electricity does not soil the paper 
like gas and oil for lighting. 

‘*Before starting a house-wiring cam- 
paign, the company and electrical con- 
tractors should decide on some schedule 
whereby the representative can instantly 
give an estimate on the cost of wiring 
houses. Once a campaign has been 
launched and a representative has a few 
houses on each street wired, he finds it 
much easier to get others wired. By re- 
ferring a prospect to Mrs. Smith, who 
recently had her house wired, often you 
will find she has consulted this neighbor 
before your second call, and will be 
ready to sign a contract. 

‘*By dwelling on the many advantages 
of electricity outside of illumination, [ 
find I ean often induce prospects to have 
houses wired. I usually tell them that 
as soon as the electricity is installed, I 
will bring them an electrie iron on two 
week’s trial. They usually buy our 
iron. I also take an electric vacuum 
cleaner and demonstrate by cleaning a 
rug. This is good missionary work and 
often will result in an immediate sale. 

‘‘Where the contractors carry the de- 
ferred payment accounts, I find it best 
to have an electrical contractor or one 
of his superintendents to accompany 
me when making an estimate. In this 
manner the representative saves himself 
and his company the little kicks that 
sometimes arise. I explain to the party 
that Mr. Contractor will start the men 
on the job and will personally explain 
to them the work they are to do. I im- 
press upon the party who is having the 
work done that both Mr. Contractor ani 
myself will call back to see that the 
work is satisfactory. In persuing this 
course we have no come-hacks, as we 
both keep in touch with the work, and 
before the men move their tools every- 
thing must be just as agreed upon. 

‘‘When making estimates, the repre- 
sentative should use good judgment as 
to the location and number of outlets, 
and the kind of switches to be used. He 
should induce the prospect to put in the 
best kind of flush switches and not to 
skimp on the number of outlets. We 
must explain that the best kind of in 
stallation will only cost a few dollars 
more than the cheapest kind of installa- 
tion. In this manner you make a booster 
of every party for whom you wire 4 
house. 

‘‘T find that the more houses I wire 
the easier it is to get others. I make 
personal friends of every family whose 
home I wire. They realize I have done 
them a favor and they often tell me that 
they do not know how they ever existed 
without electricity in their homes. I 
make it a point to keep in touch with all 
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parties whose homes I have wired for 
electricity because they give me many 
tips that result in business. I keep a 
record of every estimate I have ever 
made and in this manner I[ can ofter 
save myself unnecessary work. 

‘‘In getting old houses wired, I find 
that it chiefly requires patience and 
hard work.’’ 


HE above is Mr. MeMillan’s analysis 

of how he gets business. According 
to officials of the company, he is prob- 
ably the best house wiring salesman in 
the Doherty organization. For two 
years he has averaged approximately 20 
such contracts a month. But he doesn’t 
stop there, as will be shown by this typi 
eal record of a single month’s sales: 


39 irons. 
9 suction cleaners. 
4 washing machines. 


1 electrie sign. 

2 toaster stoves. 

1 fan. 

1 sewing machine motor. 

20 wiring contracts. 

Here is a list of 56 appliances, one 
electric sign and 20 house wiring con- 
tracts. And this record was made in 
quite average territory. Also it was 
made without the aid of any special 
proposition, but represents solid sales- 
manship in the face of normal con- 
ditions. His company does not make 
any special wiring offers: each contract 
represents an estimate job. The com- 
pany does not carry wiring accounts 
over long time; perhaps the contractor 
who does the work may give a moderate 
amount of eredit, but such credit does 
not amount to an inducement. This 
record is gained by straightforward hard 
plugging, and as such it is certainly 
above par. 


“Wire -Your-Home” Window Trim 


A WINDOW trim for Wire-Home 

week is being issued by the Society 
for Electrical Development, without 
charge, the cost having been sustained 
by various lamp companies and other 
manufacturers interested in promoting 
this campaign. 

The display consists of six 15-inch 
eircles lithographed in eight colors, one 
banner, 11 by 47 inches, lettered ‘‘ Wire- 
Your-Home’’ Month, one ecard with hand 
and switch lithographed in six colors 
and 12 strips of paper tape and stickers 
for fastening. 

The six circles are fastened to the win- 
dow glass. Each circle shows a room in 
a home wired for electric service and 





illustrates some of the devices which 
may be used in that room. 

On the background, the card with the 
hand and switch is placed. A strip of 
paper tape should run from each circle 
to the switch. At the lower end of the 
switch is a slot into which the ends of 
the tapes may be easily inserted. A real 
switch on a wood panel and wire can of 
course be substituted for the ecard and 
paper tape. 

In the photograph, some of the appli- 
ances shown on the circles are displayed. 
A washing machine is used as a center- 
piece. On one side of this is a dish 
washer and on the other an electric 
range. Fans are elevated on pedestals; 





Window trim 





material for Wire-Your-Home 


WIRE YOURHOME MONTH “22 


Month can be used for a variety of 


appliance sales as well as for house-wiring campaign 
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small devices are placed on boxes draped 
with velour. At either side near the 
glass is an electric radiator. In the fore- 
ground a card reads, ‘‘ Wire Your Home 
and enjoy not only electric lighting but 
also electric cooking, ventilating, clean- 
ing, washing, sewing, ironing, heating, 
dish washing, ete.’’ 

The display might be changed each 
day during one of the weeks of the Cam- 
paign to show how electricity aids on 
‘*Wash Day’’—‘‘Troning Day’’—‘‘ Bak- 
ing Day’’—‘‘Cleaning Day’’—‘‘Sewing 
Day,’’ ete. 

Any central station or contractor who 
has not received a set of this material, 
can secure same from his lamp company ; 
they ’ll furnish one without cost. 


N. E. L. A. New Booklet 

‘Houses Are Easily Wired for Elec- 
tricity’’ is the title of the new booklet 
issued by the Commercial Section, N. E. 
L. A., for use in the Wire-Your-Home 
campaign. The foundation of the book- 
let is a series of photographs showing 
the simple and dirtless methods of wir- 
ing already built houses, but it contains 
five good pages of argument in favor of 
electric service. 

The booklet is printed in brown ink 
on India tint paper, and is supplied, 
ready imprinted with the local com- 
pany’s name and in special envelopes, 
for the low price of two cents each in 
lots of 1,000 or over. In distributing 
samples of this booklet, the Society for 
Electrical Development says: 

‘This booklet, conceived by leading 
advertising and salesmen of the indus- 
try, has been commented upon as one of 
the best booklets of its kind. It is only 
through co-operative printing that it is 
possible to offer it at such low prices— 
easily within the reach of any central 
station, dealer or contractor. 

‘‘The effective distribution of this at- 
tractive little booklet to wiring prospects 
in your town in your own ‘ Wire-Your- 
Home’ campaign.’’ 


Residence Lighting Data 

The committee on residence lighting 
of the Lighting Sales Bureau, N. E. L. 
A., of which Fred H. Scheel of Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
is chairman, is actively engaged in the 
preparation of a report showing various 
methods of securing residence business 
and giving details and results of those 
proving most successful. 

The report will be practical to such a 
degree that every lighting sales manager 
and lighting salesman interested in resi- 
dence business will find profitable. 

In compiling the report, summaries 
on the subject were prepared by T. H. 
Kettle, Minneapolis General Electric 
Company; W. H. Wells, Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company; R. G. Gentry, Denver Gas 
& Electric Company; W. P. Lyon, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company; G. W. 
Rieger, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
and Chas. B. Yonts, Illinois Northern 
Utilities Company. 
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10,211 Wiring Contracts 








Public Service Company Employs Several Original 


HE Public Service Company of 

Northern Illinois has wired and 

connected to service 10,211 already 
built houses since August, 1909. It has 
today approximately 11,000 live pros- 
pects for house wiring; in other words, 
its work in this direction is about half 
done. When we realize that there are, 
in round figures, some 5,500,000 homes 
wired and connected, and 15,000,000 
unwired or not connected, throughout 
the United States, we are able to get a 
fair idea of the standing of this company 
as an aggressive servant of its publie. 


There are several rather unusual con- 
ditions in Public Service territory. In 
the first place, the company maintains 
wiring departments in many of. its 
towns, which departments compete with 
the contractors. The methods by which 
this competition is utilized as an ad- 
vantage, instead of being a detriment, 
is interesting and instructive. In the 
second place, the company keeps up a 
constant drive after house wiring busi- 
ness, yet manages to carry on semi- 
annual campaigns which greatly stimu- 
late this class of business. The methods 
of contractor co-operation and the in- 
dueements developed for the special cam- 
paigns represent two factors in business 
building which all may study with 
profit. 

Taking the matter of co-operation 
first. For good and sufficient reasons, 
the company decided that the wiring 
business could not be fully developed 
without the aid of its own wiring de- 
partment. For other and equally good 
reasons, it decided that it needed the 
co-operation of the 56 contractors oper- 
ating in its territory. A common mis- 
take of central stations which believe 
they must get into the contracting busi- 
ness, is to adopt the go-climb-a-tree at- 
titude toward the contractors as an in- 
tegral part of the policy of establishing 
their own wiring departments. This, 
according to John G. Learned, is a 
narrow idea. Get into the wiring game 
if you must, but don’t waste time and 
energy and sacrifice good-will into the 
bargain, just because circumstances com- 
bine to make you a competitor of the 
local wielder of the pliers and serew- 
driver—that about epitomizes his view. 
Let us quote Mr. Learned directly: 
‘Originally the wiring contractor was 
under a handicap because he could not 
finance a payment plan; therefore, in 
order to engage his co-operation, in 
January, 1915, we offered to purchase 
from him any contracts which he might 
take on the 24-payment basis. Thus he 
was placed on an equal competitive basis 
with us, and he immediately started out 


with a view of getting this class of busi- 
ness. 

‘‘This offer was made to contractors 
regardless as to whether or not we 
operate a wiring department in the town 
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to the Viee President, 
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in which he is engaged in business. I 
am positive that the contractor feels 
more kindly towards the company as a 
result of this co-operative plan and I 
also feel that, even though some econ- 
tractors do not solicit this class of busi- 
ness, owing to the fact that they only 
wire new buildings, they have a good 
word for this company. 

‘*We have 56 contractors in our terri- 


Ideas in House-Wiring Campaigns 


tory and we keep a careful record of 
the amount of business they secure. 
Periodically we write them calling their 
attention to the possibilities in the old 
house wiring and urge them to go after 
this class of business. 

‘*We classify them as salesmen and 
feel as though we have that many more 
salesmen on our staff. Our plan is to 
have them work up special campaigns. 
Although at present we have a well es- 
tablished seale of prices, we do not say 
anything to the contractor should he 
feel disposed to deviate from this scale. 
In all cases where we buy the contract 
from, or sublet the contract to, the con- 
tractor, we pay him the full face value 
of the contract.’’ 

This looks to be about the fairest pro- 
gram that could be evolved under the 
conditions. The company solicits wiring 
business, but at a good fair price. The 
contractor solicits it at any old price he 
ares to make. The company offers time 
payments. The contractor can offer the 
same terms, using the company’s capital 
to finance this business. This is com- 
petition with the stinger drawn; it is co- 
operation of the sort which is neither 
truckling nor paternal. 


HE inducement features developed 

for wiring campaigns in Public Serv- 
ice territory have been many and inter- 
esting. It is the policy to maintain a 
steady drive after old house wiring busi- 
ness, the standing inducement being the 
24-payment proposition, but in addition 
they conduct semi-annual campaigns 
during which all the prospects who have 
not been induced to ‘‘come across’’ dur- 
ing the previous six months are pounded 
with some sort of special proposition. 








REPORT OF HOUSE WIRING FOR 1915. 
24 Vo. Vo. Wiring d 

Dist. Payment Lights Wiring Fixtures Cash Lights Fixtures 
A 74 891 $2,694.14 $824.72 153 1776 $6,955.93 
B 13 247 931.96 115.06 38 623 2,828.16 
C 95 1843 6,093.46 1,226.79 143 2378 7,844.83 
D *189 3269 10,362.85 3,411.12 54 862 3,712.68 
E 10 141 524.90 174.88 
F cx, 969 2,722.03 1.115.05 37 $25 1,304.24 
G 12 218 987.55 22t.t0 13 199 858.35 
J 250 3223 8,710.10 3,120.22 142 723 6.752.86 
K 56 740 2,120.98 932.66 24 341 1,249.25 
L 57 489 1,337.44 360.27 ts 94 330.75 
O 9 91 290.60 104.10 19 128 505.75 
R 149 1304 3,459.84 4:113.9) 38 864 920.95 
S ¥#312 3278 8,955.36 3,664.04 57 406 1,528.27 

1303 16,655 $49,191.21 $16,689.77 733 9219 $34,792.02 

**5 cancelled contracts deducted. *2 cancelled contracts deducted. 
Total No. of old houses wires to date — 3,036 
Total No. of old houses wired from 
Jan. ist to Dec. 3ist, 1914....... = 1,240 
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Some of these campaigns have been de- 
scribed in previous issues of Electrical 
Merchandise. 

These campaigns are never phenome- 
nal but always satisfactory. For ex- 
ample, in April, 1915, there were 375 
contracts secured, and in November of 
the same year about an equal number. 
They have come to figure on this number 
as a fair return from the semi-annual 
campaigns, though, of course, there is a 
variation from year to year. 

The inducement offered in the last 
campaign was a free electric flat iron. 
The method of approach was for the 
salesman to call upon the house wiring 
prospect with the ostensible purpose of 
demonstrating the iron. When told that 


this report are listed the number of con- 
tracts secured, either for cash or ou the 
24-payment basis by each salesman; a 
summary of the number and value of 
contracts secured so far during the year, 
with deductions of all cancellations; a 
list of business secured by contractors 
in each territory during the week; and 
a comparative summary by districts. 
Thus each salesman and each district is 
placed in friendly competition, and the 
co-operative work of contractors by dis- 
tricts also compared. In explaining the 
purposes of these reports, Mr. Learned 
said: 

‘“We make it a point to send out a 
weekly report of the house wiring busi- 
ness secured. To this report I attribute 








REPORT RY YEARS OF OLD HOUSES WIRED. 

24 Cash Total Outside Grana 
Yeas Payment Vayment for Company Contractors Total 
1909 49 51 100 —_— 100 
1910 150 369 519 —_— 519 
1911 287 913 1200 —— 1200 
1912 519 754 1273 —_— 1273 
1913 872 766 1638 471 2109 
1914 599 641 1240 467 1707 
1915 1303 733 2036 1267 3303 








the house was not wired—a fact the 
salesman already knew—he would open 
up the wiring proposition, explain the 
modern methods of doing work, the low 
cost and deferred payments, and hold 
out the flat iron as a free bonus. 

Another proposition as a direct-by- 
mail offer of a free subscription to the 
Electric City magazine. This offer was 
followed up by the salesmen, who ap- 
proached all of their house wiring pros- 
pects and made this same free subscrip- 
tion offer aad further using the oi cor- 
tunity to present the house wiring propo- 
sition. It is hard to shut the door upon 
a man who is trying to give you some- 
thing for nothing. Those prospects who 
have accepted the free subscription to 
the Electric City magazine are con- 
sidered even more live than the pre- 
ferred list of prospets heretofore men- 
tioned. 

The much-used piano selling plan of a 
‘‘elub’’ offer has been used to advantage. 
The bonus offer of a moderate-priced 
appliance or portable is common prac- 
tice. The price reduction for a limited 
period has been employed; in fact about 
all the good ideas known to the house 
wiring campaigner have been employed. 
But this point is to be noted :—bizarre 
schemes and circus methods have been 
lacking. The policy is to keep ever- 
lastingly after the business, not to make 
a clean-up and then forget all about it 
for a year. ‘‘While we have the high- 
speed campaigns,’’ says Learned, ‘‘we 
are continually plugging after the busi- 
ness.’’ It’s the plugging that counts 
quite as much as the campaigns.’’ 


‘THE backbone of this plugging policy 

is a weekly report of house wiring 
business secured, which goes to every 
business getter in the organization. In 


a considerable amount of our success. 
There is a psychological effect in send- 
ing out a copy of this report to each 
and every one engaged in the selling end 
of the business. We have divided this 
report into districts and there is a con- 
tinual spirit of friendly rivalry among 
them to be on the top; and likewise 
among the salesmen to have their names 
appear prominently on each weekly re- 
port.’’ 

As is shown in the subjoined summary 
of the wiring Lusiness of 1915 the Pub- 
lie Service Company is now wiring 
buildings at the rate of about 2009 a 
year, or at an average rate of 166 per 
month. During the entire six and one- 
half years since the present policy was 
established the rate has been almost 
exactly 133 per month. According to 
the very careful surveys which the com- 
pany make, it has, as we have already 
stated, about 11,000 fair prospects for 
wiring, so that sometime in 1922 we may 
expect to see this territory at the point 
of saturation as regards old building 
wiring. 





“America’s Electrical Week” 

‘America’s Electrical Week’’ has 
been selected by the executive committee 
as the official name for the coming 
national electrical celebration, which will 
be held December 2 to 9, 1916. <A start 
has already been made on the campaign 
which, from every indication, will sur- 
pass the 1915 ‘‘Electrical Prosperity 
Week.’’ 

The name ‘‘America’s_ Electrical 
Week’’ was chosen this year because of 
its timeliness. The date is practically 
the same as that of last year, which was 
generally conceded to be the best time 
of the year on account of the Christmas 
business. 
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The executive committee has selected 
the following representative men to serve 
as an advisory committee: 


W. H. Atkins 

E. H. Edkins 

H. K. Mohr 
George Williams 
F. H. Gale 

A. K. Baylor 

J. C. MeQuiston 
A. A. Brown 


T. G. Whaling 
J. R. Strong 

J. R. Galloway 
Geo. Weiderman 
T. A. Wynne 

F. M. Feiker 

A. A. Gray 

F. B. Rae, Jr. 
N. H. Boynton H. W. Alexander 
J. E. Livor J. T. Kelly 

2. W. Rockafellow Hill Griffith 

P. L. Thomson A, J. Edgell 

T. J. MeManis J. M. Wakeman, 
Chairman 


This committee met at the offices of 
the Society March lst, to discuss and 
take action on preliminry plans 

It was decided to have a cash prize 
poster competition for the best design 
for the week, America’s most prominent 
artists being invited to participate. The 
contest will soon be announced through- 
out the country. Many new sales and 
publicity features wili be introduced 
into the plans for 1916. 


Stove Campaign Takes Form 


The committee on electric cooking of 
the Commercial Section, N. E. L. A., is 
organizing a national co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign for the mutual bene- 
fit of electric range manufacturers and 
central stations. At a meeting recently 
held in Salt Lake City, definite steps 
were taken te start this campaign. 

The following members of the com 
mittee were in attendance: W. R. Put 
nam, sales manager Utah Power & Light 
Company; S. M. Kennedy, general agent 
Southern California Edison Company ; 
M. ©. Osborn, manager commercial de- 
partment Washington Water Power 
Company; S. V. Walton, manager com- 
mercial department Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company; E. A. Wilcox, heating 
device specialist Great Western Power 
Company, and A. C. MeMicken, sales 
manager Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company. Representatives of 
range manufacturing companies present 
included A. K. Baylor of the General 
Electric Company; Geo. Hughes, presi- 
dent of the Hughes Electric Heating 
Company, and E. H. Richardson, secre- 
tary Hot Point Electric Heating Com- 
pany. 

The committee also has suggested to 
the manufacturers of electric ranges 
that certain sizes and types be standard- 
ized as an aid to the central stations in 
pushing electric cooking. 


Electric Cooking School 


The State Normal School at Mon- 
mouth, Ore., has installed a complete 
equipment for electric cooking in its 
domestie science department. 
































Fi ce stccecstat of a large number 


of successful wiring campaigns 


reveals a surprising uniformity 
in the advertising appeal. The sue- 


cessful campaign does not depend upon 
‘‘something different.’? Success is a 
matter of taking the best ideas of others 
and adapting them, with the least pos- 
sible number of changes, to local 
ditions. 

The foundation of a successful house 
wiring appeal is a bargain offer. People 
still heheve that the wiring of an already 
built, house represents a considerable in- 
vestment. Few of the publie realize bow 
simple and cheap it is to put half a 
dozen outlets into kitchen, dining room 
and parlor. So the first and most ef- 
fective argument should be to show how 
inexpensive it is to have at least the 
fundamentals of electrie service. 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
a condition which exists in an entirely 
different business, but which neverthe- 
parallels our own situation. <A 
moving picture concern recently adver- 
tised very liberally the fact that it would 
show the most prominent actors in the 
country in ‘‘movie’’ productions, seats 
to which performances would cost two 
dollars. So definitely was this two-dollar 
rate established in the public mind that 
when the concern was foreed to reduce 
its prices to fill the house, only a few 
people learned of the cut in price. The 
extravagance of the first propositiou was 


con- 


less 


widely advertised; the reduction was 
not. So the public, unwilling to pay the 
high price, veered away from that 
theatre. 

Now, we are in almost the same situ- 


ation as this picture theatre. People 
have, rightly or wrongly, the notion that 
the wiring of a house costs quite a bit of 
money—how much they do not know. 
When they see an advertisement stating 
that one can have electric service for 
fifteen or twenty dollars, they are im- 
mediately interested. ‘‘Here,’’ says Mr. 
Olefogey, ‘‘is the chance of a lifetime. 
I always thought it would cost me a 
hundred dollars to have this old house 
wired up. If they can do it for twenty, 
let ’em.”’ 

So it appears that the successful ap- 
peals are the bargains in wiring—pre- 
ferably an offer containing three to six 
propositions of from four to ten lights. 
Boston offered a single room equipment 
—one light and an outlet for one appli- 
ance—for $14.35. Dayton offered its 
‘*kitchen service’’ for $10.98. Brooklyn 
based its offer on a one-room equipment 
costing $19.45. Nashville secured 590 
contracts by featuring the wiring of a 
six-room cottage for $12.00. Chatta- 
nooga featured a_ five-room cottage 
equipment for $11.00. Practically all 








Advertising A Wiring Campaign 


Follow the Successful Experience of Others is Best Advice 


By L. D. Sacz 


the big, successful campaigns were based 
upon a definite small proposition at a 
price which appeared ridiculously low. 

But it must be understood at once 
that the public, as a whole, does not 
actually buy the advertised low-price 
equipment. The offer serves to impress 
the public mind with the fact—which 
is not generally known—that wiring is 
really cheap. A man who thinks it will 
cost him $100.00 to have his home wired, 
and who reads that he can wire a cottage 
for less than $20.00, reveives something 
of a shock. His whole attitude toward 
wiring changes. He realizes that his 
suppositious $100.00 was altogether too 
high and that, while he may not be able 
to equip his home for the same amount 
as the advertised offer addressed to the 
laboring man, he can probably get wired 
up for half of what he had thought 
would be the price. So he answers the 
ad. 

And when the salesman calls, he is not 
all set to buy only the proposition ad- 
vertised: he is ready to see what price 
can be made upon his three-story home. 


4 & % * a 


HE next factor—after you have at- 

tracted favorable attention by a low 
priced proposition—is the matter of 
terms. Very few people have the cash to 
buy what they want. The great major- 
ity mortgage their future. I know a 
woman, for example, who bought a $200 
set of the encyelcpedia, paying $10.00 a 
month, and before it was half paid for 














House Wiring Schedule | 














Good presentation of bonus offer with house-wiring proposition. 


the whole story 


A Six Pound General Electric Flat Iron 


The cost of living is constantly increasing. 


The cost of electric-service is constantly 
decreasing. 
The more customers-the more widely 
electricity is used-The used-The cheaper the rate. 





she contracted to purchase a $2,600 
player piano. The amount paid down 
as the initial instalment of the piano 
would have entirely wiped out the debt 
for the books, but no—she went along 
paying the same $10.00 a month on the 
books for another year, and at the same 
time paid $50.00 a month on the piano. 
Before the piano is more than half hers 
she will be signing an order for some- 
thing else to be paid in instalments. 

Americans as a class are that way. 
They either buy into the future or, if 
they have the movey, they hate to let g 
of it in a bunch, 

So I say to you that the second most 
important feature of a house wiring ad- 
vertisement is the terms. Make it easy 
for the buyer to pay. If he is one of the 
rare persons who pride themselves upon 
having ample cash resources, he may ask 
for a discount. Be prepared to give it 
to him, but don’t advertise the fact 
The instalment buyer likes to think that 
he gets his purchase as cheaply as the 
man who planks down the eash. He 
thinks you ought to be glad enough to 
cet the business, and that on long time, 
and further he feels that any penalty or 
premium demanded for credit terms is 
an imposition. The cash buyer, on the 
other hand, will want his discount, and 
will feel equally aggrieved if he can’t 
vet it. The safe course is to advertise 
the « steudéd terias, then to instruet the 
salesmen to say to the man who wants a 
cash discount. ‘‘You certainly cughbf, to 
be entitled to something off for cash, but 
I’ll have to take it up with the office.”’ 
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To Induce the People Own 
ing Unwired Houses--to 


Equip Their Homes for 


ELECTRIC SERVICE | 


WE OFFER 
A6 Pound G.E. | 
Electric Iron 


FREE 


Every 0 

tages of el 
home 
Read the price list on the 
site side of this ad ent 
and see how cheaply it can be 
done. 

REMEMBER 

that once the home is wired it 
is a permanent investment and 
lasts as long as the house, be- 
coming at once a tangil le asset 





ne knows the advan- 















Every year ar elects icity is becom 
ing more and mor e a household 
servant. 
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PITTSF TELD LD ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


PHONE 947 





This ad tells 
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PROGRESS hatin. 


Che Progress of Electric Lighting 
has been the Measure of the 
Progress of the Age........ 





HE MAZDA C marked a new 
era in business and commercia 
lighting. 

But— 

The real growth of residence 
lighting today depends on increas- 
ing the number of new residence 
customers. 

Since— 

Nearly all new houses are in- 
variably wired during construction, 
your new customers must come from 
already-built houses. 
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Wire the Old Houses 
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during “‘ Wire- Your-Home”’ 
month—Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
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N many fine old homes the garrets are crowded 
| with articles good enough in their day but 

long since displaced by something better ; 
yet many of those homes are still lighted by 
old-fashioned inefficient methods. 


Those houses should be wired. 
They can be wired! 
But— 


You must first convince the owners that 
modern wiring methods differ from the old 
as day from night. Show them that they must 
have electric light not because it is new but 
because it is better. 


** Wire - Your - Home” 
month, while our nation-wide advertising paves 
the way for your local campaign. 
sales helps in 


Concentrate during 


Use our 
your newspaper advertising, 
window displays, and direct-by-mail matter. 
The result should be the most successful 


‘‘dollars-and-cents "” campaign of the year. 


The March issue of the Edison Sales 
Builder is crammed with practical, helpful 
suggestions. Read it. 


Then act. 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison, N. J. 


Agencies Everywhete 6089 
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If the cash customer means business, 
give him the throw-off. If you have 
good reason to think he is bluffing, stand 
pat. 
* * * + - 

HE third factor in a house wiring 

proposition—or in fact in any adver- 
tisement from which quick returns are 
desired—is the time limit, or if this is 
not practicable, then a bonus for prompt 
action. A continuous-vaudeville house 
in New York advertised that any one 
coming in between the hours of eleven 
and twelve in the morning would get 
seats at half price. This was a premium 
or bonus for quick action, and it worked. 
The department stores frequently ad- 
vertise certain exceptional bargains to 
last for a single hour beginning shortly 
after the store opens. I have seen fifty 
women lined up at the doors of a de- 
partment store waiting for a chance 
at such a bargain. A central station 
advertised a house wiring proposition 
to begin on a certain morning, and 
offered free an electric flat iron to the 
first ten who filed contracts. The first 
customer was waiting at the door for 
the office to open, and one woman was 
frantically ringing at the ’phone when 
the operator got to work. 





ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


These are examples of the bonus for 
prompt action. They mean that the cam- 
paign will start with a rush, for in most 
communities, a free appliance to the 
first ten people will bring twenty or 
thirty contracts. There are always a 
number of people who have decided to 
wire up, but who simply put it off. The 
bonus catches them. ‘‘Here is a good 
thing,’’ they say. ‘‘We have been going 
to do this wiring for months. Now we 
will get a free flat iron, or a free lamp, 
just by hustling around early and giving 
the order.”’ 


Even in connection with the limited 
time offer, the bonus is a good thing 
because it starts the campaign with a 
hurrah. You don’t have to wait for the 
men to get ‘‘warmed up.’’ But just as 
a bonus for the first few orders starts 
things with a rush, the limited offer ends 
in a flurry. The salesmen are able to 
say, ‘‘We can’t accept this offer after 
tomorrow. The offer positively expires 
then. Sign now and get the benefit of 
this big cut in price.’’ This puts a 
penalty on procrastination and is the 
surest means of bringing the wobblers 
into line. 
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The copy used in this ad might be improved, but the picture 
is excellent 
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N advertising wiring, it must be re- 

membered that the public doesn’t care 
a whoop about the wires, but is inter- 
ested only in the service; therefore, all 
wiring advertisements should impress 
the reader with the cxtent and manifold 
advantages of electric service. The 
Boston Edison Company expressed this 
idea as well as any company in recent 
years. Its cheap wiring proposition was 
based upon a couple of outlets in a single 
room, but the advertisement showed all 
the many kinds of service that could be 
utilized even with this limited equip- 
ment—light, fan, flat iron, toaster, 
dise stove, reading lamp, vacuum cleaner 
other common utilities. The basis of a 
wiring campaign should not be cheap 
wiring solely, but cheap wiring with all 
the many advantages of the complete 
service. 

This method of presentation has two 
results. It makes a much wider appeal 
than the mere wiring advertisement, and 
it breaks the ground for futur appli- 
ance sales. The customer buys the 
service, not just electric light. And it 
is service that is profitable, to the elec- 
trical merchant and to the company. 
The customer who merely uses light is 
nowadays not such a very desirable sort 
of customer to have on the books. 

If more argument were needed to 
prove that wiring advertising should 
centre around the complete service 
rather than to emphasize the advantages 
of electric light, it would be found in 
the Wire-Your-Home campaign window 
trim issued by the Society for Electrical 
Development. Here we find a suggestion 
of every practical home use of electric 
service, and each use is an added argu- 
ment in favor of wiring. Again, it has 
been shown by washing machine manu- 
facturers that a very great number. of 
services have been run to accommodate 
persons who wished only a washing 
machine; in New Orleans, hundreds of 
wall cabinets have been installed for 
folk who wanted fans; in a Pennsyl- 
vania city, service was actually installed 
so the customer might have the comfort 
of an electric heating pad; in Illinois, a 
salesman calling at unwired homes os- 
tensibly to demonstrate an electric iron, 
uncovered dozens of wiring prospects. 

The electrical contractor will too fre- 
quently make the mistake of over-em- 
phasizing the part of the proposition 
that appeals to him as most important— 
the low cost, high grade materials and 
neat workmanship of the wiring itself, 
and the weight and quality of the fix- 
tures. Forget it! Advertise what your 
customer is interested in—the comfort, 
convenience, economy, easy terms. 


‘THE reason why you are running a 
campaign at all is of great interest 
to the public. People know you are not 
in business for fun. They don’t look 
to you for charity. When you make a 
price offer that is anything below the 
regular run of business, the public will 
consciously or otherwise ask ‘‘ Why ?’’ 
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Look about you at other merchants. 
Always there is a good reason, carefully 
explained, for the bargains. Fires, dis- 
solutions of partnership, receiverships, 
bankruptcy, anniversaries, inventories, 
clearances—these are the most common 
reasons for special bargains. Some of 
these reasons are worn out and flavor of 
the fly-by-night: others are standard and 
popularly accepted reasons for price re- 
ductions. The point I make is that ex- 
cept in rare instances, the merchant 
eannot ‘‘get away’’ with a bargain un- 
less he satisfies the public that there is 
a sound reason why he should eut his 
price. 

Now, do not cite the department store 
as proving the opposite. The public 
knows that the department store runs 
bargains to win people into the shop in 
the hope that they will buy at full price 
enough goods to offset the loss on the 
bargains. The reason in this case is not 
explained by the advertiser, but it is 
well known to the public. So, also, the 
January white goods sales, the February 
furniture sales, the August fur sales— 
these are well understood to be bargains 
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made in an off season to induce people 
to buy at a time when they otherwise 
would not do so. 

It is, to my mind, absolutely essential 
that every bargain be accompanied by a 
sound reason-why. The most successful 
eampaign I recall at the moment gave 
as its reason the fact that the price of- 
fered was based upon the bulk cost of 
wiring a certain large number of homes: 
by ordering the job done at once, the 
householder was able to club his require- 
ments with his neighbors to get a 
‘‘wholesale price.’’ Philadelphia gave 
its bonus excuse in the headline of its 
ad, ‘‘To Celebrate Electrical Prosperity 
Week, we will give, ete.’’ These are but 
suggestions. There are plenty of good 
reasons that will satisfy the publie sus- 
picion and give your advertising a 
plausibility, a tone of honesty, which 
the bare bargain offer never conveys. 
For the purposes of the Wire-Your- 
Home campaign, the most practical ex- 
planation is to announce that there is a 
nation-wide movement afoot, and that 
your company has decided to get right 
down to a hard pan price. 








FOR ONLY $16.25 


lamp and— 


A YEAR TO PAY 


plete electric service. 


per month. 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


you prefer. 


a year to pay! 


this national movement. 


30 





Complete Electric Service 


In Your Home For $16.25 


You can have a glowing Mazda light—the new, economical electric 


You can also have an attachment for electric flat iron, fan, washing 
machine, vacuum sweeper or any household electric appliance. 


Only $1.25 down and $1.25 each month for a year pays for this com- 


And the cost of current is remarkably low. 
who enjoy complete electric service at an average cost of but $1.55 


You can wash, iron, sweep, make delicious electric toast, make per- 
colated coffee, operate a small electric stove, have a cooling electric 
fan breeze in summer and a comforting electric heating pad in winter 
—you can enjoy all the luxury and convenience of modern, complete 
electric service, with this $16.25 equipment. 


And you also have, in one room of your home, the beautiful and 
economical Mazda electric light—in a table lamp or on a bracket, as 


Surely all this comfort and convenience is cheap at only $16.25-—and 


ELECTRICAL PREPAREDNESS 


For thirty days only, electrical companies everywhere throughout the 
country are making offers like this. 
wide campaign. You get the benefit of the low costs available during 


DAYS ONLY REMEMBER 


The campaign positively closes on April 15th. 
executed in turn, so it is to your advantage to consider the matter 
now and place your order early. 


Phone or call for large illustrated description of the $16.25 proposition. 
Beautiful $10.00 Portable Lamp to the First Ten House Owners Who Accept This Proposition 


The Goldenight Light Company 
1000 Main Street 


Telephone M 7654 


We have 6183 customers 


We are joining in the nation- 


All orders will be 








This ad tells the whole story. It is a good “lead-off”? ad. Where smaller ads 


are used to “follow up” the various arguments should be enlarged upon 
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UNIVERSAL 


Electric 


Home Needs 


In selling Universal appliances you 
are equipped with talking points 
not to be found in any other line. 
Their variety is complete and made 
in a sufficient number of styles to 
meet the demands of all classes of 
trade. 


We have made the name Universal 
well known as a synonym for 
quality. 

Universal Home Needs once sold 
stay sold. 


. 

Universal 
Electric Coffee 

Percolator 
Your customers 
get the benefit 
of the patented 
pumping process 
only in Univer- 
sal Percolators. 
It makes better 

coffee and is one 
of the best selling points you can us 





No. E9637—-88.00 


Universal 


lectric Toaster 
The three piece 
heating unit with 
its even radiation 
enables Universal 
Toasters to do 
quicker and better 
work than can be 
done with any 
4 other while using 

only about half 
the current. 


fy 
DPOB 





Universal 


Electric Iron 
This is one of the 
latest patterns in 
line of Elec- 
tric Irons and has 
been provided with 


our 





0. K905--83.50. New Model g number of im- 
provements in design. The heating 
unit is of India Ruby Mica wound 
with highest quality nichrome wire. 
Universal 
Electric Grill 
May be regu- 
lated to four 


separate de- 
grees of heat. 
This is a fea- 
ture exclusive 
with us and is 
more than doubles the ef- 





No. E984--86.00 
one which 
ficiency of the Grill. 








{UNIVERSAL} 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 
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S O, to sum up, here are the factors in 
successful house wiring advertising: a 
bargain offering, easy terms, the presen- 
tation of the advantages of complete 
electric service, a reason why you are 
making all this hullabaloo, and an in- 
ducement for immediate decision. 

As to how the advertisements should 
be written, I have only one piece of ad- 
vice—write so that an ignorant person 
can understand and so that an educated 
person will approve of your choice of 
words: write so that a fussy old maid 
will be wholly satisfied on every point, 
and so that a chop-clip business man 
will sense your entire proposition at a 
glance. 

A deal of droll is written about ad- 
writing. Some men approve the West- 
ern Union style and others favor the 
style of Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe. 
For my own part, I think it is a matter 
to be decided by each writer individ- 
ually. Tell the prospective customer 
what he wants to know: if that takes ten 
words or a thousand is of small conse- 
quence. If he’s interested he will read. 
The trouble with most ads is that they 





C. M. CLARK. Presipent 
PHILADELPHIA. FA 





1S Su Lway 
4. PW. BROWN, SUPT LiexTiING 


Dear Madam: 


year. 


| Wiring payments. 


poor out-of-date lighting. 


February 16th ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Lanlord, if you wish. 
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are written to satisfy the writer, and the 


writer’s boss, and the company’s 
counsel, and the bewhiskered, dignified 
board of directors, and perhaps the 
vague overlord in Wall Street. Forget 
‘em. If the ad brings the business, all 
these will be satisfied. If it don’t, they 
won't. 


Effective Wiring Arguments 
By F. B. Wrieut, JR. 


A residence without electric service 
is scarcely more modern today than a 
residence without water service. 

* * * * 

Just turn a switch er press a button 
and flood the room with light—if you 
live in an electric home. It’s very dif- 
ferent if you do not. 

* * * * 

Do you know of any other improve- 
ment you can make to your home that 
will add so much to its intrinsic value 
as having it wired for electricity ? 

* + * * 

Tenants of unwired houses who desire 
to rent homes that have electric service 
should communicate with the Electric 
Company. 





If you rent your home and it is not wired for Convenient Electric 
Light--this Special Wiring Offer, makes it possible for YOU to have Electric 
Light and the many conveniences that go with it. 


SHOW him that there is NO CASH PAYMENT, and that $1.00 A MONTH will 
wire from three to six rooms "all ready to turn on®. Suggest to him that a little 
out of the Rent will take care of the Wiring---He will never miss the money. 


@ Some Tenants are willing to pay a little more Rent to take care of 

3 Some Lanlords allow their Tenants*to hold out enough of the Rent to take 
care of the small Monthly Wiring payments. 

4 Some Tenants gladly pay a part of the Wiring Cost rather than put up with 


| 6 Nearly any Lanlord will wire his property for Electricity, if he knows 
how little it costs, and that small monthly payments will take care of it. 


Make up your mind NOW that YOU will have Electric Light in YOUR home 
this Christmas. Remember we make you a present of your Electricity until 


Let us send our repsentative to explain “Electrical Week” Wiring 
Offer. You will not obligate yourself in any way. He will be glad to see your 


Yours very truly, 


P. 8. REMEMBER--this offer is only good during “Electrical Week". November 
2eth December 4th. Call Main 6000--or mail the post card TODAY. 


A strong argument to renters and owners. 
stumbling block in house-wiring campaign 


M.S. HOPKINS. Vice-PresiDENT 
COLUMBLS. OM 


NASHVILLE RAILWAY AND LIGHT COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Here, at last--is a Wiring Offer that will appeal to those who 
RENT, as well as those who own their homes. 


Go to your Lanlord and tell him that you want Electric Light. Tell | 
him that you can get all of your Electricity FREE during the HOLIDAYS--until 
February 16th, if he will wire the house. Show him how little it will cost to 
“wire up". He will appreciate you telling him about this SPECIAL OFFER. He 
realizes the many advantages of having his property wired for Electricity, He 
has probably hesitated, thinking it would require a large CASH investment. 





Here are several ways that Tenants and Landlords have cooperated in | 
the Wiring of Hundreds of Homes in Nashville: 


1 Some Lanlords will “wire up" if their’ Tenants will sign up for another } 





NASHVILLE RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY 





a 
This suggests how to hurdle @ serious 
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At the low rates charged for electric- 
ity, no family can afford to be without 
electric service. 

- 3 * & 

How many people do you suppose will 
be willing to live in an unwired home 
five years from today? 

* * * * 

Tomorrow will be ironing day, but 
it will have no terrors for the housewife 
who lives in an electric home and uses 
an electric flatiron. 


Central Station Lectures for Women’s 
Clubs 

The New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs announces a course of lectures to 
be given under the auspices of the home 
economics committee. 

All of the subjects will be treated from 
the viewpoint of the latest developments 
and applications of electricity. After 
each lecture, ten minutes will be given 
to discussion, followed by demonstra- 
tions and tea. The lectures were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Charles D. Hirst, chairman 
of the home economics committee, and 
Miss Ann Broome, manager of the 
bureau of home economies of the New 
York Edison Company. 

Ornamental Lights in Residence Section 

An ornamental lighting system, con- 
sisting of single light poles each equip- 
ped with 100-watt Mazda lamp, is being 
erected in one of the leading residential 
districts of Fargo, N. D. There are 100 
units now being installed; later, if the 
effect is popular, it is expected that the 
system will be greatly extended. 


Highway Lighting Neglected 

The lighting of public highways, other 
than street lighting in municipalities, has 
been sadly neglected in all parts of the 
country ; in fact, it is doubtful whether 
there are any highways in the United 
States which are illuminated at the ex- 
pense of the state or county. 

In gathering data for the report of the 
committee on municipal and highway 
lighting of the Lighting Sales Bureau, 
N. E. L. A., the secretary of each state 
in the Union was consulted for informa- 
tion regarding highway illumination 
which is paid for by the state or by coun- 
ties. About ninety per cent of the states 
in the Union were heard from to the 
effect that no moneys were ever expend- 
ed for this purpose nor has the subject 
ever been given consideration. 

The rapid inerease of night traffic, for 
which the automobile is largely respon- 
sible, calls for the safeguarding of public 
highways by illumination, and it is ex 
pected that the committee, of which 
Thomas F. Kelly of the Dayton Power 
& Light Company, is chairman, will in- 
corporate in its report some suggestion: 
for bringing about a movement to in- 
terest state governments in so safeguard 
ing at least the principal highways. 
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AST year a certain automobile 

manufacturer spent $125,000 to 

advertise his car to women; this in 
addition to the vast amount he ordin- 
arily spends in magazines of a more 
general nature. Some of the ads were 
designed particularly to point out to 
women the desirability of driving their 
own ears, but most of them were aimed 
directly at the lady-of-the-house to cause 
her to throw her influence toward that 
particular car, when the matter of pur- 
chasing some car came up. 

A hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars is a very sizable amount of 
money—more than any but the very 
biggest electrical manufacturers spend 
on their total yearly advertising. But 
if this automobile manufacturer, even 
in view of the fiercely competitive con- 
ditions he encounters, feels that the 
money was successfully spent—and he 
says he does—there must be a good, 
sound basis underlying his departure 
from the conventional form of automo- 
bile advertising. 

If you know that about 80% of all 
the money spent in the United States 
for food, clothing, house equipment and 
luxuries, is spent by women, you have 
the reason. It is absolutely true that 
the American housewife is the pur- 
chasing agent for the American public; 
for while the American business man is 
a most suecessful pursuer of the elusive 
dollar, his wife has the spending of it! 

Did it ever strike you, in this busi- 
ness of selling electric service and elec- 
trical appliances, that you have over- 
looked an important factor? If you 
have advertised a housewiring campaign, 
did you deliberately set out to ‘‘sell’’ 
the housewife, or did you merely give 
that part a cursory, hurried thought— 
something along the lines of ‘‘ Electric- 








Brush revo'ving in suction 
opening. ote air space 
between carpet and floor. 


: = 
Carpet drawn up by 
suction and vigorously 
shaken and swept by 
soft hair brush. 








Three Guesses! What are they—grip mi- 
crobes? Close eramination and careful 
study indicate that these illustrations 
are in some way descriptive of a vac- 
uum cleaner brush. Even though 
these illustrations appeared in a 
cleaner folder, we maintain that 
they are far from clean in 
meaning. 


A Few Advertising Truths From the Feminine 


Standpoint 


3y CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


DONT BE A SLAVE 


TO YOUR 








Thousands of women have been 
freed from their wash-day trials 
and worries by using a 


Washer and Wringer 

It-saves you from that back- 
breaking drudgery of the wash 
tub and saves the clothes from 
that rub, rub, rub on the wash- 
board. 
This’ machine will wash the 
clothes for a family of six in 
90 minutes—at a cost of only 
3 cents for electricity. Con-. 
nect to any electric lamp socket. 
We will send it to your home 
for 15 days’ free trial. 


(Your Name Here) 


Do you know of any intelligent woman, with 
the price of a washing machine, to whom 
this ad would appeal sufficiently to cause 
her to buy? The copy is fairly good, 
but the illustration is an awful 
blow to the intelligence of the 
arerage woman, 


ity Will Forever Banish Back-Breaking 
Drudgery’’—and then go ahead and 
decant on the general convenience and 
advantage of electric service ? 

If you did, you made the very serious 
mistake of not enlisting a most influ- 
ential factor to your cause. Nine times 
out of ten, if you have interested the 
man-of-the-house to the point of talking 
it over with his wife, the plan is 








squelched in the very beginning, because 
the wife hasn’t been reached by the 
proper appeal. 

**Oh, yes,’’ says she, vaguely, ‘‘Mrs. 
srown said at the sewing circle last 
week that her electric bill this month 
is seventy-five cents more than last 
month, and they were away two days 
this month, too. Guess we ean get along 
a little while longer without it.’’ or 
words to that effect. You know—you 
have heard ’em often enough. 

Or maybe you have had a sale of some 
particular appliance. The price was 
right, the terms easy, you spent a Jot of 
money one way or another advertising, 
but still the results were irritatingly 
below the mark you set for yourself. 
Perhaps you didn’t realize then what 
was wrong, but I can make one good 
guess—and come prettly near being 
correct—that it was because you didn’t 
carry the proper appeal to the very 
person you wanted to have buy your 
goods—the housewife! Either you in- 
sulted her intelligence—and this isn’t 
as far fetched as it sounds—by picturing 
her as living and having her being in a 
continual round of drudgery, or you 
simply didn’t reach her at all. For 
you must know that a great deal of the 
advertising directed to women never 
‘“oets to’’ them, for reasons which I will 
attempt to show later. 

[I am not depreciating the excellent 
advertising matter turned out by a 
number of the larger manufacturers and 
central stations. Most of it is typo- 
graphically good—and not inexpensive 
by any means. But it lacks, as a general 
thing, one vital appeal—the appeal to 
the person who controls the purse 
strings. I know you will say that you 
have come across many cases where a 
woman cannot buy even an inexpensive 
appliance without first consulting her 
husband, or actually asking him for the 
money. That may be true—I know it 
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House Uiveididiewn 


This sort of a thing might pull a laugh 
from a vaudeville audience, but it 
wont sell vacuum cleaners. 
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is so sometimes, for I have encountered 
it myself. But a little closer analysis 
shows that if the housewife wants the 
article, she gets it. She may have to 
ask her husband for the money, or she 
may have to consult him about the ex- 
penditure, but you may take it for 
granted that nine times out of ten she 
will ultimately get it. And in these 
days of rapidly increasing lamp ef- 
ficiencies and increased appliance sales 
effort, this fact is worth remembering. 

All this is by way of emphasizing the 
powerful purchasing influence which the 
housewife of today wields. You can’t 
get away from it. You may be able to 
cite a number of cases of which you 
know personally where the lady-of-the- 
house either has no influence, or cannot 
be influenced herself. Possibly. But 
you can be sure that they are the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. American 
housewives today spend millions of dol- 
lars annually for labor-saving appli- 
ances, and they have a very considerable 
say in the spending of money for such 
things as automobiles, player-pianos and 
merchandise of similar nature. 

There is no question but that you 
eould run a highly successful house- 
wiring campaign, for instance, by ap- 
pealing solely to the women. And many 
a man will talk over with his wife the 
question of whether or not he should 
install electricity in his place of business. 
Also, many a private plant has been 





“Ironing Ruined My 
Prettiest Clothes!” 


“The more delicate the fabric, 


the more likely. the iron was to stick and 
burn an ugly brown spot upon it,” one woman 
recently remarked to us. “Then one week I 
found three of my best shirtwaists were simply 
frights from burns of the iron. So I went right 
down next day and got an Electric Iron, and 
thenceforth my worries ceased.” 


“Until I Bought An Electric Iron 


—ironing was a constant source 
of anxiety. Now I simply snap on the 
current to get a hot iron that works perfectly, 
is never either too hot or too cold, and saves me 
some thousand steps an ironing. As for the cost, 
I consider it cheaper than any other method.” 


The man who wrote this ad has certainly 


gotten one idea across effectively—an elec- 
tric iron can ruin your prettiest clothes. 
Maybe afterwards yow'll get the idea 
he really intended to convey—but 
maybe you 


won't. 
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started on its way to the discard because 
the man with the say-so knows that his 
wife finds electricity a reliable, efficient 
and economical factor in her house- 
keeping, and is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, influenced thereby. 

I have been making a collection of 
central station and manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising for a couple of years, some of 
which is herewith reproduced for your 
benefit. Most of them are good examples 
of what not to do. Some of them are 
excellent examples of the proper appeals 
to use, as I see it from knowledge of the 


Western Electric 











This is a very good example of the kind 
“technical” advertising that women 


tells 
glance. 


appreciate. It the 


story at a 


mental attitude of the members of my 
own sex, and of appeals which have been 
successful in drawing the shekels from 
the family purse. 

Please do not consider the mental at- 
titude referred to as beyond the ken of 
mere man. The women of today are 
passing through a difficult transitory 
stage—the older generation sticks, for 
the most part, to the old ways of thought 
and doing things, while the present 
generation is hopefully facing a new era. 
The result is that most of them are eager 
for the best things that modern life offers 
—just as much to feel that they are up- 
to-date, as for the pleasure and conven- 
ience modern inventions offer. Of course, 
there are querulous women who find a 
curious pleasure in working themselves 
to death in the house and crowing about 
it; and there are the narrow-minded 
ones whose views nobody in this wide 
world could change; but the great mass 
of women is open-minded and suscept- 
ible to honest and straightforward ad- 
vertising appeal. The qualifications of 
good advertising hold true with women 
as with men, except possibly that you 
can appeal more to a woman’s imagina- 
tion and that it is well to steer clear of 
involved technical descriptions. And 
nowhere does the rule of ‘‘Simplicity 
First’’ apply more than in the adver- 
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tisement designed to sell to the house- 
wife. 

While these suggestions are neces- 
sarily very general in character, there 
are a few specific rules you can follow 
to your very great advantage. There is 
one thing I should like to mention par- 
ticularly, and this is it: If you are 
writing newspaper ads, do not sit down 
ten minutes before the paper goes to 
press and try to write the ad. And this 
applies as well to any kind of advertis- 
ing. 

I know a very capable commercial 
manager who writes his own advertising, 
who contracted for a page in the Mon- 
day morning issue of the best newspaper 
in his town. Sunday morning found 
him at his desk trying to write an ad 
covering a special sweeper offer. Now, 
writing a page ad is a good-sized job, 
even to a person who writes advertising 
for a living and knows the rules of the 
game. As usual, however, the right idea 
eluded this manager. The blank paper 
stared him in the face and try as he 
would he could not get what he wanted. 
After a few fruitless attempts an idea 
did strike him. And this was it: He 
took the rather lengthy manufacturer’s 
folder describing the sweeper, and trans- 
ferred it body and soul to the ad. Now, 
there was a great deal of type matter 
in that booklet and some excellent half- 
tones. But, reproduced in the news- 
paper the fine screen half-tones were 
smeary blotches of ink, and the type 
matter was so crowded and carelessly 
arranged—because the ad got in about 
two minutes before closing time—that 
the ad actually cost that central station 
money in loss of business that could have 
been attracted by proper set-up and dis- 
play. 






Smooths Out * 

e py 
the Wrinkles - 
Worry causes more wrin- | 
kles on young faces than is | 
traced hereon by the fin. | 
gers of Old Father Time. © 
And all household duties { 
are sources of worriment, 
either in the doing or in 
having them done. t 
The old rhyme “man works from sun to | 
sun— woman's work is never done,” always will |) 
be thes until women decide to banish worriment by 
taking advantage of the many truly labor saving and ‘i 
trouble abolishing household devices, which they can i 
now obtain and use at trifling cost, 


The G-E Electric Flatiron 


i 

ts one ct these. It does a week's ironing at a cost of about fifteen cents 4 

for electricity. It smooths out all ironing day troubles, also, the crow’s 

feet and wrinkles, which “worry” paints on faces young and fair. 
* Come in and try one, We handle all the latest. types and sizes 

of G-E Irons. 








Mortised for Dealer's Name 











H-71 

i pew penae 

This might be termed optimistic adverti» 

ing. Nobody who looks as happy anid 

contented as the woman in the illustra- 
tion would do her washing and iron- 
ing by any other method than the 

electric. This appeal is always 
good, 
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Electric Marshmallow Fudge 


. 
Recipe: 2x9 <9 brown sae G-E Electric 
Two cups white sugar 
Tee susie chocolate Ch fi 
wothirds cup cream 

Boil until & forme a soft ball when e 
im water, Set dish in cold water until quite 
sor, O88 ol vee eet es Dishes 
it grams, then add a dozen ma 
one t of vanilla. 


possess perfect heat 
régulating . qualities, 
thus absolutely |» 
insuring the success of all kinds of chafing ~~ 
dish cooking. aM 
We carry in stock several styles—ideal * 
Electrical Christmas Gifts, ‘ 





(Dealer's name here), 


Nee 





This is an ad which will appeal to women 
note the recipe and the attractive, 
likable illustration. 


How much better it would have been 
if this commercial manager had written 
to the manufacturer or to The Society 
for Electrical Development for assist- 
ance; or failing the time, has set down 
the salient facts and left plenty of white 
space—and most important, started a 
day or two earlier. 

I want to make a very earnest plea 
that manufacturers and central stations 
eliminate the ‘‘ Back-Breaking-Drudg- 
ery’’ note from their appliance adver- 
tising. Of course, there are some 
women who are drudges and who always 
will be. But they will never buy appli- 
ances or wire their homes, no matter how 
much money you spend on advertising. 
So leave them to their fate. There will 
always be plenty of prospects among 
the intelligent, broad-minded women 
who appreciate advertising which dwells 
on the less tangible benefits, such as the 
convenience, time-saving, satisfaction 
and efficiency of electric service. 

Also, may I suggest that the day of 
the Sweet Young Thing who ‘‘just 
simply adores the perfectly sweet ma- 
chinery in father’s new ecar’’ is past. 


The Wonderful Atalog 


is the only electric washing machine that has 


The 
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While women, as a rule, will not take the 
time or trouble to delve into involved 
technical explanations, that most of them 
ean comprehend at a glance the in- 
tricacies of a paper pattern or crochet 
stiteh—which are as indecipherable as a 
Hebraic inscription to most men—also 
that many of them are perfectly capable 
of running their own ears, and that they 
will appreciate a simple, straightforward 
description of what makes the wheels go 
round. 

It has often been said that a woman’s 
sense of humor is a fearful and wonder- 
ful thing. Maybe it is. At any rate, 
humor in an advertisement intended to 
appeal to women—or men, either, for 
that matter—must be carefully handled. 
Don’t introduce what vaudevillians call 
‘‘rough stuff.’’ It simply won’t get 
them. A bit of spontaneous humor, or a 
semi-humorous cartoon if indicative of 
the point to be made, is always good. 

This article has not been written with 
the idea of taking the feminine sex and 
setting it aside as a thing apart from 
the rest of the world and requiring 
special attention. Neither was it written 
to convey the idea that advertising suc- 
cessfully to women is a bigger job than 
the average central station man cares to 
attempt. The point I want to make is 
this: The influence of the American 
housewife is unquestionably paramount 
when it comes to anything to be used in 
the home; that it is a very vital factor 
in the business life of the average busi- 
ness man; that as a matter of dollar- 
and-cents return, it is distinctly good 
business to use that influence to your 
advantage. 

Also this: That the manufacturers, 
The Society for Electrical Development 
(if you are a member), the newspapers 
in which you advertise, and the printers 
you patronize, will all help you as part 
of their service. The literature and the 
stock newspaper ads furnished by the 
manufacturers are nearly always ex- 
excellent, and the most prominent main- 
tain expensive advertising-service de- 
partments whose advice and suggestions 
are yours for the asking. 


the Atalog. The Atalog is the one great step in washing machine 
manufacture during the past decade. With the Atalog the last excuse anyone might 


have for not wanting a washing machine is removed. 


Gf This one excuse has been 


that careless servants might injure it. While there has never been danger from this— 


all thought of this may now be forgotten. 


With the Atalog the simply 


cannot be overloaded—cannot be injured. ‘Leave it to the Atalog’’—that wonderful 
patented new driving mechanism—and let your servant run a plank through the 


wringer if she can. 


The Atalog will keep the machine from injury. 


Just press the 


button and the Atalog takes care of everything. Be as careless as you wish —the 


Atalog is always on the job. 


of Ask to see the Atalog. And don't—don’t buy any 


washing machine without the great new patented Atalog 


Here, my friends, is the Atalog—evidently one of the wonders of the age. 


What is an 


atalog? Why—why—of yes, an atalog is “a patented new driving mechanism!” 
You and I know it’s a friction clutch and an ingenious contrivance, 
but is this method of introducing it going to sell an eztra 
carload of this particular washer? 
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The smooth, polished sur- 
face of the Electric Flat Iron glides 
over the clothes with hardly an ef- 
fort. Forget the tiresome tramping 
back and forth from stove to ironing board 


— discard the rough, sooty irons: that 
dirty the clothes. 





A Nell Brinkley drawing is all right in its 
place, but it won't sell electric irons. The 
woman who keeps house for a husband 
and several children wouldn’t be much 
impressed by Nell Brinkley’s idea 
of the weekly ironing. 


One last suggestion: If you do write 
your own appliance and housewiring 
ads, take ’em home for your wife to 
read. But don’t depend on one feminine 
opinion. Remember that one swallow 
does not make Summer, and that one 
woman’s opinion is not necessarily 
representative, however highly you may 
value it. Talk it over with your mother, 
your sister, your neighbors, and think 
how the different housewives you know 


would consider it, before you throw 
what you have written into print. You 
may not always agree with these 


opinions, but then that is not necessary, 
if the majority is overwhelming. 

Minneapolis Office Shoppers Rest 

So many shoppers make use of the 
office of the Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company as a rest room that the 
company has been compelled to purchase 
additional ground and will enlarge its 
customers’ department. <A plot 22 feet 
front has been acquired for the purpose. 

Advertising a Fire Report 

The Pittsfield (Mass.) Electric Com- 
pany recently made effective use of the 
fire chief’s report on the causes of fires 
during the past year. Of the 197 fires 
which occurred in 1915, only two were 
attributed to electricty, one being from 
an overheated electric iron and one be- 
ing credited to ‘‘electric wires.’’ On 
the other hand, 27 were started by 
matches and 7 by accidents with kero- 
sene lamps. The Pittsfield Electric 
Company prints the entire list in a half 
page newspaper advertisement, point- 
ing out that 19 per cent. of all the city’s 
fires could have been prevented by the 
use of electricity. This would have 
amounted to a saving of $18,658 to the 
city. 
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REGENT GLASS 
SCHEDULE B 


FOR USE WITH MAZDA LAMPS IN 
UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE LIGHTING 














HESE shades are highly decorative. They will catch the 


eye of your customer, and the low price makes orders easy. 





Schedule B comprises |3 different shapes, but these 
are furnished in sucha range of choice as to decoration 
and finish of glass, that you really have 41 units from 
which to select. 
' These shades have proved so popular that we are 
160 Veluria 122 carrying them in stock packed in standard quantities ,, 361%, 
for immediate shipment. This method of handling 
<———wwe, /|as made it possible for us not only to insure prompt a2 
Wr = delivery, but to set an especially low price on standard 


Now| packages. a4 
Our Catalog No. 500 gives full informa- 
tion on all these Schedule B units. If you 
1280 C 119 ’ . 305 Veluria 
$3.50 List Per Doz. haven ta copy you may have one for the asking. $3.75 List Per Doz. 





*%) Pei 


104x6 R.I. or R.O. O1179 R.L. or R.O. 382x6 R.L. or R.O. 
$2.25 List Per Doz. $3.13 List Per Doz. $2.50 List Per Doz. 








q@ IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
For All Canadian Business Refer to CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Limited, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Suggestive Advertising Layouts 








Using the Shape of Your Goods as the Basis of Advertising Display an Effective 


DVERTISEMENTS are always in 
A\ competition. If it were possible 

to have the only advertisement on 
a newspaper page, it would not make a 
great deal of difference how that ad 
might be displayed so long as we have a 
clear demarkation between it and the 
text. But when there are anywhere 
from four to a dozen ads jumbled to- 
gether on a page—and generally with 
very little discrimination by the hurried 
make-up man—the matter of distinctive 
display becomes a problem. This prob- 
lem is met by the amateur advertiser 
with an attempt to achieve ‘‘something 
different.’’ The advertiser of experi- 
ence, on the other hand, aims at distinc- 
tion. 

A rather obvious trick of layout is the 
use of the goods as a basis for the dis- 
play. Such an advertisement, if well 
managed, not only dominates the page 
but conveys, at the first glance, the sub- 
ject matter of the announcement. This 
trick has been used with great success 
by a number of national advertisers. It 
may be used with especially good results 
in advertising electrical appliances. 

Experienced advertisers realize that 
seldom indeed does any announcement, 
unless it is of overwhelming size or 
headed by a particularly _ startling 
seream-line, receive more than a cursory 
first glanee. Unless the advertisement 
tells enough of its story in that first 
instant to arrest the attention or quicken 
a dormant interest, it fails utterly. The 
use of what may be termed pictorial 
layout is a great aid in conveying this 
definite thought quickly. The very 
shape of the ad, before a single word is 
sensed, impresses a message on the mind. 

Take the portable lamp layout as an 




















Scheme to Get Attention 


example. There is no doubt in the 
world what this ad is about: it’s shape 
tells the story completely. A person 
opening the newspaper page upon which 
this layout appears receives a definite 
impression of the subject matter of this 
ad even before the eye has had a chance 

















to sean the headlines of the news items. 

Not all appliances lend themselves to 
this treatment, and care must be taken 
to select those which are commonly 
known. The washing machine, for ex- 
ample, is an obvious failure. Washing 
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machines are of various shapes and ir- 
regular contour. They are not easily 
conventionalized. To employ an outline 
such as is here suggested would be a 
total waste of effort, for instead of con- 
veying at a glance a definite impression 
it conveys nothing but a sense of per- 
plexity. 

A similar effect would be produced by 
an outline of an electric toaster. Toast- 





ers are of many shapes and it is dif- 
ficult—I believe impossible—to convey 
any convincing thought by using one as 
the basis of a layout. Maybe it can be 
done. Here, however, we find a new 
opportunity in the product of the 
toaster. A cross section of bread with a 
strong headline, ‘‘Electrie Toast,’’ ae- 
complishes the purpose effectively. This 
method ean be utilized in many ways 
where the appliance itself would be use- 
less. Thus, the outline of a clothes 
basket with the linen piled high above 
the rim and a headline, ‘‘A Two-Hour 
Wash,’’ would be good. A broom and 
dust-pan with the headline, ‘‘Sweepless 
Sweeping,’’ would pass. The appeal is 
taken from the merchandise and placed 
upon the service the merchandise ren- 
ders in these cases, but this variant of 
the basic idea is both practical and in- 
teresting. After all, it is the result we 
are selling, not the machine. 

Frequently, good effects in pictorial 
layouts can be gained by the use of a 
combination of the appliance and _ its 
service. The electric percolator alone is 
hardly an effective outline, but when 
employed in combination with a cup, it 
tells a definite story, as is clearly in- 
dicated by the accompanying sketch. In 
similar fashion a milk warmer and a 
nursing bottle can be combined to ad- 
vantage, a shaving mug and mirror, a 
bell-ringing transformer and door bell. 
For the electrical contractor and dealer, 
there are many other individual appli- 
ances and combinations available for use 
in such ads. 

To convey pictorially any coneeption 
of electric light is very difficult, yet the 
most obvious outline—that of an in- 
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candescent lamp—works admirably as a 
layout. It has been employed hundreds 
of times, but is still good. The sample, 
an advertisement of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore, is as clean-cut a rendering 
of this device as we have ever seen. It 
stands out on the page like the pro- 











One Cent spent 
for electricity today 
will bay four times 
as much light as One 
Cent spent ten years ago 


ClectricityIs Cheap 
Within Reach All 


SPECIAL HOUSEWIRING OFFER 
FOR TWO-STORY HOUSES 


















Wiring and fixtures, with Mazda lamps, for 
six rooms, two halls, bath and cellar, com- 
plete, $66—$6.50 down, $4.25 per month. It 
includes concealed wiring, and complete 
fixtures of good design and workmanship. 
The offer includes an Electric Iron and 
one appliance outlet. 


TELEPHONE, 
ST. PAUL 8000 


verbial sore thumb, tells its story before 
the eye has a chance to wander, and by 
a simple trick of the artist’s penmanship 
it succeeds in conveying the impression 
that the advertisement is that of a sub- 
stantial and dignified organization. It 
would be asking a good deal to expect 
any ad to accomplish more. 

Which brings us back to the basis of 
our argument—that the pictorial layout 
is one of the most effective methods of 
meeting the competition of other ad- 
vertisements. On a page where a dozen 
ads are jostling, bidding, screaming for 
attention, the pictorial layout holds a 
place in the attention-centre without 
having to resort to lurid headlines, riot- 
ous rule-work or wasteful white space. 
It tells a definite story to whoever sees 
it at all. In short, it calmly raises itself 
above the squabbling advertisements 


with which it is associated in the news- 
paper page, and becomes, quite auto- 
matically, an interest centre to which its 
competitors contribute. 
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Telephone Salesmanship 

The use of the telephone for soliciting, 
or for getting leads which the salesman 
may follow up with good prospect of 
business, is becoming more of a stand- 
ard practice among central stations. 
Several manufactureis of appliances 
have prepared campaigns based upon a 
telephone canvass. A _ recent success 
along these lines was scored by the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) Electric Company. The 
following summarizes the campaign: 
_ err rye eter re 312 





Not Se0erested: .6sescscccs Sees 53 
BRERA 2 gers tats heey eens 259 
DOE rE so i6 cid Stancitunrstdarseemns 154 
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ee ee ee 11 
Bend GC GpToval 2... cccedcoes 8 
DO ih CE tat oe ev Re 2 
wile 8 eee eee 15 
Will call on telephone ........... 29 
EE i 5 Kk vas rows asss 9 


Send repres: ntative, wiring ete.... 16 
Wired and not using 


Total 105 


While the number of immediate sales 
is small, the above shows practically 10 
per cent of possible buyers were sold or 
permitted the appliance to be sent on 
approval. 











30 S. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


How Many of Your Customers ~ 
would pay $25.00 or $35.00 for a 


vacuum cleaner if they knew they | : 


Hurley Machine Company j 





could get a better 
machine for Hl 


$19.75 


DON’T JUDGE THE 
THOR FIVE by the 
price—test it against the 
best $35.00 machine you 
ever saw and judge it 
by results. 





Send for our catalog with 
discounts and special 
sales plan. We are 
closing up our exclusive 
territory arrangements 
now—wrrite us today. 





154 W. 42d St. 














Customer-Stockholders and Employee-Partners 


How the Industry Will Benefit by Distributing Its Securities among 





Those Most Vitally Interested in Electricity 


HE investment record of the cen- 

tral station industry recommends 

it to employes just as it does to 
people who do not earn their living in 
the production and distribution of elec- 
trical energy. Within thirty-five years 
it has grown into one of the leading in- 
dustries of the country, and what is per- 
haps more important, it is still growing 
rapidly with opportunities for future ex- 
pansion equal if not superior to any 
other business. 

These facts, however, do not assure or 
guarantee the success of any particular 
electric light and power company. The 
same qualities of executive ability, loyal- 
ty and teamwork necessary to satisfac- 
tory results in the general run of enter- 
prise are demanded in no less measure 
in the public utility business. No cen- 
tral station company will do well with 
an incapable manager or a lazy and in- 
different working force. Satisfactory 
publie service and satisfactory earnings 
result only from able, concientious, hard 
work to which the rank and file must 
contribute its best just as earnestly as 
the salaried employes. 

The central station company that 
makes partners out of its employes has 
taken a long step toward organization 
efficiency. It gets from its working force 
a degree of interest and vigilance which 
it cannot secure otherwise. This does not 
come so much from self interest as it 
does from the feeling on the part of the 
employe that he is really part of the 
company and the company is partly his. 
It deepens his loyalty and increases the 
affection which the average employe feels 
toward his organization which does un- 
questionably exist in spite of all the dif- 
ferences between capital and labor. 

The self interest which a man has in 
protecting his job usually is enough to 
insure a fair measure of work. The min- 
ute an employe invests in his company 
he has doubly protected his job, and 
every man on the payroll is shrewd 
enough to know it. He realizes that 
by putting his savings in the company 
he has taken on a new role in the eyes 
of the management, and that the latter 
will be slow indeed to dismiss him with- 
out good and sufficient cause. 

The appeal of the partnership idea to 
the employe is to the better part of his 
nature. It is, of course, a medium of 
thrift, a desirable and convenient plan 
for saving what he can from his wages, 
and as such makes him feel that he is 
‘‘doing the right thing.’’ But more in- 
fluencing than this appeal is the sense of 
proprietorship which he enjoys—a de- 





By W. H. Hopce 


sire that has been developed in men for 
eenturies and which is in small danger 
of disintegration. 


AKE the man who has worked at a 

bench, over the books, on the lines, or 
in the engine room of a company for 
years and is seeing old age in the dis- 
tance. The plant and the company have 
become interwoven with his life, and are 
probably the closest things to him out- 
side of his home and family. If such 
an employe can feel that he actually 
owns, in some small part, an interest in 
the company—an interest which he is 











William H. Hodge, Publicity 


Manager for’ UH. VW. 
Byullesby & Company. 
Chicago 








steadily increasing and which will come 
to be the financial bulwark of his de- 
clining years—his feeling towards the 
property will be more intensely loyal 
and devoted than the biggest stockholder 
who has invested mere money. 

There is nothing in the partnership 
idea opposed to the principles of union 
labor, or to the personal independence 
which every man should cherish among 
his dearest possessions. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion among every body 
of men, no matter how equally situated, 
but this does not mean a sacrifice of 
personal principle in working together 
in a common cause. No union man of 
sense wishes disaster to come to the 
source of his income, even when he has 
serious differences with his employer. 
If he should leave the company his in- 
vestment is as sound as ever, and like 


any other property, can be converted 
into cash if desired. 

An employe who invests his savings 
in the securities of the company for 
which he works, should do so with his 
eyes open. He should look over the in- 
vestment available just as thoroughly as 
he would any other investment, and if 
he feels unable to make an analysis him- 
self, he should consult someone in or out 
of the company whose opinion he holds 
in esteem. 

Simply because the ‘‘boss’’ tells a man 
that he ought to put his money in the 
company is not a conclusive reason why 
the advice should be followed. Every 
man owes it to himself to develop his 
own judgment and decision in important 
matters such as this and to act solely on 
his own initiative. Ordinarily, if he 
thinks the problem out, he will reach the 
conclusion that the best place for his 
savings is in the property and the busi- 
ness with which he is most familiar—the 
one constantly under his inspection and 
toward which he contributes his own 
services in brain and muscle. 


JO company has a right to expect its 

employes to become security holders 
unless it is willing to furnish them with 
simple, clear financial statements en- 
abling a correct estimate of the com- 
pany’s condition. It is important, also, 
that the security offered is accurately 
represented in respect to its comparative 
safety, possibilities for enhancement of 
value, ete. It is the representation at 
the time a security is sold that deter- 
mines the investor’s future satisfaction 
with the security nearly as much as the 
financial results. If a manager feels 
that it is too much trouble to explain 
these matters to employes, he cannot ex- 
pect the latter to fall over themselves in 
a rush to put their hard-earned money 
in the enterprise. 

As pointed out earlier in this article, 
there is a vast difference in central 
station companies, the degree of varia- 
tion extending to their capitalization 
fabric as well as to their operating 
methods and results. 

More and more the central station in- 
dustry is relying on stability of earnings 
as the basic reason for investment in 
such enterprises. While the fact that 
the business is inherently a growing one 
is not overlooked, the best and soundest 
arguments are not rosy pictures of the 
future, but sober statistics of the past. 
This means a lessening of the speculative 
and acceleration of the genuine invest- 
ment appeal. 
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The social instincts of the American 
public are actively antagonistic to ex- 
cessive speculative profits in public 
utilities. This antagonism has been ex- 
pressed over and over again in rate con- 
troversies, franchise fights and the fram- 
ing of regulatory laws. Opposition to it 
is extremely hazardous. 

However, because the securities of a 
utility company are selling for a low 
figure at the present time, or dividends 
have been reduced or suspended, it by 
no means follows that such concerns are 
fundamentally unsound. The _ whole 
country during the past three years 
ever since the Autumn of 1912—has 
been suffering from a period of hesita- 
tion, doubt, fear and commercial de- 
pression. Until the war boom got fairly 
started business everywhere and_ in 
every line was distinctly bad, earnings 
way below reasonable expectations, in- 
vestors nervous and negative, business 
men disheartened and discouraged. 

This period followed a remarkable 
constructive decade in all kinds of public 
utilities (the term as here used not in- 
cluding railroads). During the con- 
structive era the managing syndicate, or 
firm of specialists, came into vogue. 
Companies were consolidated and 
grouped on efficient lines. Tremendous 
amounts of money were raised and put 
in new power plants, distributing lines, 
gas works and mains, street railway lines 
and equipment. Many cities for the first 
time received really adequate and high 
grade service at reasonable rates. Com- 
munities were fully supplied with such 
facilities, and extensions run into the 
suburbs and outlying towns. 

These things were all done on 
presumption of the continued growth 
and prosperity of the country. Many 
expensive improvements were made with 
a view of providing in the most economi- 
eal way for the growth of future years. 
Most utility companies took the lead in 
contributing to the civic advancement of 
their municipalities. They helped to 
open and build new residence additions, 
added to the comfort and convenience of 
millions, and facilitated the construction 
of factories and the establishment of new 
industries. Their work was vital and 
stimulating. 

Subsequent hard times proved trying 
for not a few such progressive utility 
companies. They had performed their 
plain duty, but the business anticipated 
was not fully realized. New capital for 
refunding and minor construction pur- 
poses—always inseparable from the most 
complete systems—became very difficult 
to secure. It is not strange that some of 
these concerns had to reduce or suspend 
dividends and that the market value of 
their securities fell materially. 


the 





WITH the revival of general business 
conditions, however, the utility 
companies which over-anticipated the 


future and which built for prosperity 
and encountered depression, should come 
into their own and justify the faith of 
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their operators. Obviously if one buys 
their securities at the present low prices 
and profits from increased market values 
brought about by proper earnings, the 
most rigid eritie cannot find fault with 
the proceeding. The profit has come to 
the investor, not out of the consuming 
public, but from other investors who lost 
courage or were compelled to sell the 
securities from causes beyond the con- 
trol of the company or the consumer. 

During the past few lean years in the 
United States all lines of endeavor have 
studied efficiency and economy as never 
before. They have grappled with de- 
preciation and maintenance; have re- 
fined and perfected operating methods 
and have devoted untold time and 
energy toward conserving their capital 
account and improving their ways of 
doing business. 

The present, therefore, would appear 
to be an auspicious time for investments 
in sound central station enterprises. 
They are bound to share in any consider- 
able measure of general prosperity—in 
fact cannot eseape it. 

Friendship Value of Customer-Stock- 
holders 

HE most important thing about the 

stockholder is the influence he will 
have at the polls. A man who holds a 
financial interest in a public-service cor- 
poration will think twice before joining 
in the hue and ery against all corpora- 
tions. When a man’s vote affects his 
pocket it is safe to guess how that vote 
will be east. 

Here is a fact which any expert in 
municipal ownership will confirm: The 
people who ery out loudest against the 
supposed evils of corporate ownership of 
utilities are those who are not and ean- 
not become customers of the utility cor- 
poration. Go to any municipal ownership 
mass meeting. The applause always is 
from those who use no electricity. The 
unwashed yell lustily for what they 
term their ‘‘rights’’ but they have no 
more direct interest at stake than so 
many Fiji Islanders. Similarly, those 
who east the votes against the corpora- 
tions are those who hold no direct inter- 
est therein. 

This fact is slowly percolating the 
minds of those who issue the securities. 
Whereas in the past only a very few 
companies issued bonds in small denom- 
inations, every indication is that the 
future will see many such issues and that 
the ‘‘powers that be’’ will make con- 
tinued and earnest efforts to see that 
these bonds are placed where they will 
do the most good. The vote of the owner 
of a single $100 bond is as powerful as 
the vote of a capitalist who owns hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

The Financial World sums the matter 
up succinctly : 

‘*But more important than any of the 
above considerations is the friends and 
advocates small bonds will make among 
the people. They would provide a sure 
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remedy for the reduction of the fever 
which is spread by radicals and political 
agitators. One seldom finds a man rail- 
ing against his own pocketbook simply 
for publie glory. 

‘‘When a great many persons become 
the holders of bonds, however small the 
proportion of their ownership may be, 
they will not permit themselves to be 
blindly influenced at the polls against 
their own interests. Rather will they 
carefully deliberate whether agitation 
against corporate wealth has its roots in 
real abuses or whether it is engendered 
by a desire to make them the goats of 
political heresies. 

‘*To achieve these goals it is not neces- 
sary to issue all bonds in small denom- 
inations, but only a part, be it ever so 
small, as long as it broadens the market 
for small bonds among the masses.’’ 


More Customer Stockholders 

Some 225 residents of Minneapolis are 
now stockholders in the Northern States 
Power Company, these sales being made 
direct by the Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company. In addition a consider- 
able amount of the stock was marketed 
through securities dealers in the usual 
way. The direct sales of 1101 shares 
to February 1 encouraged the company 
to establish a_ securities department 
which is in charge of R. A. Wortman, 
formerly of H. M. Byllesby & Company’s 
bond department. 


A Creed of Optimism and Service 

One of the finest commercial ‘‘creeds’’ 
that has ever come to our notice was 
recently adopted by the Philadelphia 
Electrie Company and issued in its 
Bulletin under the title ‘‘The Human 
Side of Philadelphia Electric Service.”’ 
It is neither ‘‘mushy,’’ flamboyant, nor 
impossible of daily application. It is 
simply a sound code of every-day busi- 
ness procedure, and as such is worthy of 
being copied broadly. Here it is: 


OUR SALESMEN’S CREED 

I believe in Philadelphia, the greatest 
home and industrial city in the world. 

I believe in its people, the most friend- 
ly and most progressive in the world. 

I believe in Electricity, that silent and 
invisible force that has done so much to 
make this world a better place in which 
to live. 

I believe in Service, the biggest word 
in our language ; the secret of all success. 

I believe in Philadelphia Electric Serv- 
ice, and I will so exemplify and define 
Service to the public and to my cus- 
tomers that the terms ‘‘ Philadelphia 
Electric’? and ‘‘Service’’ shall become 
synonymous. 

In my contact with every person in 
my territory, I will faithfully represent 
my Company so that I may make them 
all my friends, and consequently friends 
of my Company. 
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NATION WIDE CAMPAIGNING 

Too much cannot be said in favor of 
the national campaigns which have be- 
come something of a fad in the electrical 
industry. Edison Day, the Hotpoint 
campaign, Electrical Prosperity Week 
and the patriotic movement in favor of 
Electrical Flags—all serve a very profit- 
able purpose. The latest effort, Wire- 
Your-Home Month, should be rival the 
success of Prosperity Week, not in 
spectacular features but in practical re- 
sults. 

It has been estimated that there are 
almost a million houses within reach of 
central station service which are not 
wired. A campaign that is conceived in 
common sense and carried out with en- 
thusiasm should certainly result in the 
securing of one in every ten live pros- 
pects. This would seem to mean that 
within the next thirty days we can hope 
to secure contracts for the wiring of ap- 
proximately 100,000 premises. 

There is no particular reason why it 
shouldn’t happen. 


ELECTRIFYING THE FLAG 

The newspaper are about the best in- 
dex of publie opinion we have. 

The fact that some two hundred news- 
papers scattered throughout the country 
have given space to commending the 
electric flag movement is good evidence 
that the electric flag makes a truly popu- 
lar appeal. 
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No central station should neglect to 
foster this popularity. Aside from pa- 
triotie impulse—which certainly should 
impel the industry to back the move- 
ment vigorously—the erection of a great 
number of incandescent Stars and 
Stripes will do good to the eleetrie busi- 
ness as a whole. It is an unfortunate 
fact that too many electric signs adver- 
tise products which the better news- 
papers and magazines will not permit to 
be advertised in their columns. The in- 
fluence of many electrie flag emblems 
will counterbalance the unfavorable ef- 
fect of such signs and will raise the 


standard of electric advertising. 


SANCTIFIED REBATES 

According to that school of political 
agitators who make life a burden and 
business a crime to anyone possessed of 
above forty cents, rebates are the very 
coin of hell. Most of us agree with this 
theory in moderation. And when some 
one slips a bit, and trims the rate and is 
found out, the agitated and agitating 
politicians scream to heaven about crim- 
inal favoritism and illegal diserimina- 
tion. 

Which situation gives a touch of hum- 
or to the recent report of a publie utili- 
ties commissioner who says, ‘‘ Discrim- 
ination in rates is as flagrant in muni- 
cipal as in private plants.’’ 


THE OFFICE BOY’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY 
If you knew only one lawyer, and he 
a shyster 





if you knew only one doctor, 
and he a quack, then professions of law 
and medicine would to you be profes- 
sions of fakery. And similiarly, if you 
knew but one central station man, you 
would judge the industry by him. 

In which connection it is pertinent to 
quote some remarks made to central sta- 
tion men by Mr. Frank Vanderlip, one 
of our really great bankers and a man to 
whom this industry is indebted for many 
millions of the dollars which are invested 
in it: ‘*The extent to which you recog- 
nize the justice of the public’s rights, 
the extent to which you refrain from 
injustice, will be the measure by which 
capital will come to recognize the securi- 
ty which electrical 
offers.’’ 


utility investment 


Every 


man in the industry, every of- 
even, is thus made responsible 
for the welfare of the industry. 


fice boy 


Our 
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business needs a million and a quarter 
dollars of new capital each day. Whether 
that capital shall be impossible to find, 
hard to find or easy depends upon us— 
each of us. We can help or hinder aec- 
cording as we ‘‘recognize the justice of 
the publie’s rights’’ and ‘‘refrain from 
injustice’’ ourselves. 


FORGET INTEREST AND DEPRE- 
CIATION 

The officers of the municipal ferry in 
New York announce with pride that for 
the first time since 1905 the annual rev- 
enues have exceeded the expenditures. 
A conservative newspaper announces the 
fact under the heading, 
Ferries Show First Profit.’’ 

Tucked away in the report, however, is 
the information that neither interest nor 
depreciation had taken into 
count in arriving at the ‘‘profit.’’ These 
little items according to competent au- 
thority, would have wiped out the $135,- 
000 operating surplus and would have 
left in its place a deficit of almost $500,- 
000. 

It is a bit of a pity that honest news- 
papers should allow themselves to be the 
vehicle of virtual misrepresentation by 
municipal ownership beneficiaries. If 
the headline had read, ‘‘ Municipal Fer- 
ries Lose Only Half a Million’’ it would 
have stated what a headline is supposed 
to state—the basie fact of the item. 


‘* Municipal 


been ae- 


THE GRANDOLDOPE 
If the average central station salesman 
spent as much time reading his trade 


literature as he 


“ec 


reading the 
in the newspapers, this 
would be the most erudite industry ever. 


does in 
sporting ‘‘dope’”’ 
The average salesman knows why Chris- 
ty Mathewson had a bad year last sea- 
son and wonders what is going to happen 
to Bresnahan, but the fellow 
doesn’t know how many watt-hours it 


same 


takes to soft-boil four eggs nor what is 
the best trick to emphasize in demon- 
strating an electric sweeper. 

All that he knows about the baseball 
stars—all that he knows about Bryan 
and the European War and the movie 
actorines and preparedness, is learned 
by the average man through reading. 
That is the way to learn about one’s bus- 
‘*No time to read’’ 


leaky excuse to come from a man who 


iness. is a mighty 
knows more about Jim Gilmore and the 
Federal League than he does about F. S. 
Terry and the National Lamp Works. 
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Make Yours A Federal 





Sign Town 


Federal co-operative campaigns have brought 
prosperity to dozens of cities throughout the 
country. 

‘*Mederalized’’ communities are prosperous. 

Trade follows the light, and wherever you 
see the electric sign business well developed, 
there will you find trade brisk and people busy. 

The first step in making for a bigger, brighter 
busier city is to send for Federal sign sugges- 
tions. Take advantage of Federal experience— 
you ean profit by it. 


Write today! 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM 


(Electric) 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
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Display Lighting 


ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 


Window Lighting 
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Newspapers Everywhere Commend Electric Flags 


VER 300 newspapers in all parts of 

the country—some of the German 
newspapers among them—are commend- 
ing the adoption of electric flag emblems 
for use upon public building and on com- 
mercial and industrial establishments. 
In every case the approval is spontane- 
ous and untinged with any suggestion 
that the movement is a selfish attempt 
upon the part of the electrical industry 
to capitalize the country’s patriotism. 
The attached group of clippings is char- 
acteristic of how the press is behind the 
movement. 

A remarkable phase of the newspaper 
campaign is the response which followed 
an appeal by the editor of Electrical 
Merchandise. Realizing that this move- 
ment had far more than merely a trade 
significance, this paper issued a circular 
letter to some 300 leading dailies in 


rw. 


which the suggestion was made that the 
subject might be treated editorially. 
Considering the great amount of seem- 
ingly more important news matter avail- 
able at this time—war news, prepared- 
ness news, political, Congressional, diplo- 
matic, financial news—it is really re- 
markable that space should be given to 
a matter which many in this country 
conceived to be nothing but a clever, 
flash-in-the-pan business-getting scheme. 
The fact that the papers have responded 
so widely is evidence enough that the 
commercial aspects of the movement are 
entirely submerged in the fine underly- 
ing principle—which is to demonstrate 
and visualize the deep patriotic spirit 
which pervades the country. 

We have not, of course, been able to 
keep account of all the items printed on 
this subject, but the subjoined list sug- 
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gested the extent of the movement and 
the attitude of the country’s press: 
American City Magazine 

Fort Smith, Ark., Record 

Hot Springs, Ark., New Era 

Little Rock, Ark., Democrat 
Denver, Col., Post 

Denver, Col., Times 

Denver, Col., News 

Denver, Col., Graphic 

San Bernardino, Cal., Index 

New Britain, Conn., Herald 
Danbury, Conn., News 

Waterbury, Conn., American 

New Haven, Conn., Journal-Courier 
Bridgeport, Conn., Farmer 
Wilmington, Del., Journal 

Newark, Del., Ledger 

Dover, Del., News 

August, Ga., Chronical 

Valdosta, Ga., Times 
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Columbus, Ga., Ledger 
Chicago E.raminer 
Chicago Blade 

Chicago Evening Journal 
Chicago News 

Chicago Herald 

Chicago American 
Chicago Tribune 


Peoria, Ill, Transcript 

Pekin, Ill., Times 

Rockford, IL, Register-Gazette 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Gazette 
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Virginia, Minn., Virginian 

Kansas City, Mo., Journal 

Taunton, Mass., Gazette 

Detroit Free Press 

Haverhill, Mass., Gazette 

Worcester, Mass., Evening Post 
Springfield, Mass., Evening Union 
Detroit, Mich., Press 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Press 

Minneapolis, Minn., Evening Tribune 
St. Louis, Mo., Democrat 

St. Louis, Mo., Woman’s Nat. Weekly 
St. Louis, Mo., Post Dispatch 
Hagerstown, Md., Herald 
Portland, Main, Express 
Lewiston, Maine, Journal 
Lake City, Minn., Republican 


rene 





Electric flag over doorway of Common- 


wealth Edison Company, Chicago. 


similar flags adorn the Chicago 


City Hall, and an earnest cam- 
paign is being carried on 
among merchants and 
manufacturers 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., News 
Indianapolis, Ind., Times 
Muncie, Ind., Press 
Indianapolis, Ind., News (Advt) 
Council Bluffs, lowa, Nonpareil 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Republican 
Audubon, Iowa, Republican 
Rushville, Ind., Republican 
Jerseyville, Ill., Democrat 
Marion, Ind., Leader Tribune 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Courier 
Salmon, Idaho, Recorder 
Boise, Idaho, Famers Review 
Galesburg, Ill., Register 
Champaign, Lil., News 
Sterling, IL., Standard 
Boise, Idaho, Statesman 
Vineennes, Ind., Sun 
Hutchinson, Kans., News 
Leavenworth, Kans., Times 
Topeka, Kans., Journal 
Helena, Mont., Record 
Greenville, Miss., Democrat 


Elizabethtown, Pa., is one of the largest, and is certainly the 


most modern and best equipped electric sign manufactory in 


the country. 


This plant is a monument to Quality, Service and Price. It is 


the logical development of a business that started small and 


built itself up by sheer merit. 


In design, construction and value, Century Signs are now ac- 


knowledged to surpass all competition. 


Permit Us to Quote—Just Once! 


Minin 


ULC 





_ THE MOST MODERN 
| ELECTRIC SIGN 
FACTORY 


The new plant of the Century Manufacturing Company at 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 
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Minot, N. D., Reporter 

Bayonne, N. J., Times 

Atlantie City, N. J., Review 
Hoboken, N. J., Hudson Observer 
Morristown, N. J., Times 

Trenton, N. J., Times 

Paterson, N. J., Chronical 

Oswego, N. Y., Times 

Troy, N. Y., Times 

Amityville, N. Y., Record 

Utiea, N. Y., Press 

Schenectady, N. Y., Star 

New York Sun 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Advertiser 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Observer 

Elmira Star-Gazette 

Elmira, N. Y., Herald 
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Nyack, N. Y., Journal 

New York Wall Street Journal 
Middletown, N. Y., Press 
Albany, N. Y., Evening Journal 
Buffalo, N. Y., Enquirer 
Buffalo, N. Y., Times 

Olean, N. Y., Times 

Olean, N. Y., Herald 
Dansville, N. Y., Breeze 
Dakota, Neb., Eagle 

Glens Falls, N. Y., Star 
Passaic, N. J., News 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal 
N. Y. City, Electrical World 
Defiance, Ohio, Erpress 

Tulsa, Okla., Democrat 
Dayton, Ohio, Herald 

Canton, Ohio, Repository 
Cineinnati, Ohio, Star 
Massillion, Ohio, Independent 
Newark, Ohio, Advocate 
Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram 
Cleveland, Ohio, Leader 
Akron, Ohio, Journal 
Washington, Ohio, Republican 
Troy, Ohio, Democrat 
Mansfield, Ohio, News 

Lima, Ohio, News 

Cleveland, Ohio, News 
Hamilton, Ohio, Jounral 
Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade 

Omaha Nebraskan 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio, News 
Ueyrus, Ohio, Telegraph 
Marietta, Ohio, Leader 
Toledo, Ohio, Bee 
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The electric flag symbol in Canada, The pa- 
triotism of our cousins across the line 
is frequently expressed in elec- 
trical emblems of the 
Dominion 


Reading, Pa., Eagle 

Erie, Pa., Dispatch 
Philadelphia, Pa., Star 
Philadelphia, Pa., Tageblatt 
Portland Oregonian 
Greenburg, Pa., News Record 
Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot 
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Harrisbrug, Pa., 
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Telegraph 


South Bethlehem, Pa., Globe 
Oil City, Pa., Derrick 


Greenburg, Pa., 


Tribune 


Sharon, Pa., Telegraph 
Wyalusing, Pa., Rocket 


Pawtucket, R. I 


., Times 
Spartansburg, S. 


C., Herald 


Yankton, S. D., Press 
Waco, Texas, News 
Austin, Texas, Statesman 


Houston, Texas, 


Chronicle 


Palestine, Texas, Herald 
Roanoke, Va., Times 
Rutland, Vt., News 
Newport News, Va., Press 


Salt Lake City, 


Utah, Herald Repub. 


Ogden, Utah, Examiner 
Washington Star 


Cheyenne, Wyo., 


Leader 


Madison, Wis., Journal 


Huntington, W. 


Sheriden, Wyo., 


Va., Dispatch 
Enterprise 


Kansas City, Mo.. Post 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel 


Tacoma, Wash., 
New York City, 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Corsicana, Tex., 


Westerly, i; al 


Ledger 

German Hi rald 
Star 

Sun 

Sun 


Seaside Heights, N. J., Review 


Couneil Bluffs, 


la., Nonpareil 


Troy, Pa., Gazette Reg. 


Holyoke, Mass., 
(‘hambersbure, 


Tra nscript 


Pa., Opinion 


(rand Rapids, Mich., Tradesman 
Joplin, Mo., News-Herald 
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advertisement 






‘ could be more appropriate as 


for dealers in 


EDISON products than a 
GREENWOOD 
“ SHADOWGRAPH ” 








(PATENTED) 


ask us for quotation. 






of the Father of Electricity ? 





A splendid portrait by day and by night 
it would be the most conspicuous sign on 


the street. 





Is your Edison dealer a live one? If ie is, 





Greenwood Advertising 


Company 





Knoxville, Tenn. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 























Advertising the Flag Signs 

Those who are about to undertake the 
promotion of electric flag signs will find 
in the two attached advertisements some 
good ideas in the matter of ‘‘copy.’ 
These advertisements are taken from 
Chicago and Indianapolis papers in 
which cities active campaigns are being 
waged. 





yor Thompson endorses 
ye os First Emblem 





stalled on the City Hall—see thom. 


hades First Electric Sign 


Foster the peace and prosperity idea-~which Mayor 


Thompson commends. Adopt this means of showing your 


« patriotic spirit. One of these brilliantly illuminated American 
£ Flags, flaghing, if you.want it, can be placed outside your store. 
ji in your window. or inside your store. 

5 

+ Special Price, 4 ft. Sign, $37.50 


Signs | may be oa ted on o 
sizes from which to select 


ne side or both sides—four different 
Lamps, hanging and connecting extra 


Phorje for our representative—Randolph 1280 
Sign Division, Contract Department 


a Commonwealth Edison Company 


mM Edison Buildiig 72 West Adams Street, Corner Clark Street 





1 clever appeal. The chief official of the 
City of Chicago gives the electric flag 
movement his endorsement 


There is no suggestion here that the 
erection of the electrified flags will have 
any commercial advantage to the pur- 
chaser. In both instances, the appeal is 
to patriotism. And this is the right 
spirit. For the erection of the electric 
flags—the ‘‘America First Emblem,’’ 
as it is cleverly designated in the Chiea- 
go advertisement—is not a matter of 
nickels and dimes, but is a matter of 
nationalism and devotion to American 
principles. 

The National Lamp Works of Cleve- 


| HONOR THE FLAG 








We have 

made this 

low price 
possible here, 





Now fs the 
time to 
show your 
colors, 





BOTH DAY AND NIGHT 














| A GPLBlctic Display Flag far $37.50 Watch for Our Salesman — Bet Cal 


MERCHANTS HEAT AND LIGHT COMPANY 








Only a few words, but it tells the whole 
story, which is one of patriotism 
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land is publishing a_ booklet setting 
forth the flag proposition in popular 
form. Those who have hesitated to take 
advantage of the present conditions to 
promote the wider use of electric em- 
blems will find some practical thoughts 
in this booklet. 


Gratuitous Sign Advertising 

FE VE SRY city has its reformers, more 

or less bothersome, who include the 
removal of electric signs as a part of 
their program for civie uplift. There 
is no point in arguing with these fanat- 
ics; the only successful defense is to 
anticipate their attacks and prove in 
advance that electric advertising is su- 
perior to slander. This is not difficult. 
It is merely a matter of taking advantaze 
of many gratuitous ‘‘boosts’’ which are 
given to the electric sign by people far 
outside of the influence of the electrical 
industry. 

Two recent examples may well be 
taken advantage of. The cover of the 
current issue of Everybody’s Magazine 
is designed to represent a street full of 
elaborate electric displays. The leading 
articles of the issue are featured in what 
appear to be huge Broadway signs. It 
is a clever idea for a cover and a very 
strong tribute to the artistic quality of 
electrical advertising. This cover is the 
work of the art editor of Everybody’s— 
the man who chooses the illustrations 
and who has charge of the artistie ap- 
pearance of the magazine. He, if any- 
body, is a judge of whether or not elec- 
trie signs are artistic. He registers an 
effective vote in their favor when he 
uses them as the basis of his cover. 

The fact that this cover design is 
composed of electrie signs should net be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Every sign 
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prospect who has taken refuge in the 
argument that electric signs are inartis- 
tic, should have this design called to his 
attention. The newspaper reporter or 
manager with whom you are on friendly 
terms should be persuaded to make a 
mention of the fact in his columns. It 
would even be a good plan to reproduce 
this cover in half-tone and send out a 
cireular letter to all sign prospects eall- 
ing their attention to the artistic effect 
of electric advertising and indirectly re- 
futing the, statement—which is ground- 
less—that electric signs need not be 
garish, vulgar or unsightly. 

It is by taking advantage of such time- 
ly opportunities that one builds up a 
‘‘ease’’ in favor of electric advertising. 
And such opportunities are occuring 
constantly. The United Cigar Stores re- 
cently employed as the centre of a win- 
dow trim, a very fine picture of the Fa- 
tima electric sign which dominated both 
Broadway and the boardwalk for many 
months. This picture was among the 
best poster designs we have seen in a 
long time, and it was quite as good an 
ad for the sign as it was for the cigar- 
ettes. Any central station man who is 
in close touch with the manager of a 
United store could undoubtedly borrow 
one of these pictures after it had served 
its purpose, and use it as the centre of 
lighting company’s window display ad- 
vertising electric signs. 


“The Story of the Week”’ 

The full account of Electrical Pros- 
perity Week has been gathered and put 
into a book by the Society for Electrical 
Development. It is an impressive story. 
Coming at the time the second Week is 
announced, and with Wire-Your-Home 
month just starting, it will prove a tre- 
mendous stimulation to the 1916 cam- 
paigns. 
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THE GOLD MEDAL’ BEEF 


A recent pictorial sign of more than usual interest. 





The girl is represented 


in Tucker-Leach shadow picture style. 
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Sales Campaigns 


Window Displays 
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The Value of Trial Installations 


Bake Ovens Sold in Salt Lake by Practical Demonstration 


T is a safe statement that the central 

station can always afford to make a 

complete trial installation of any 
promising equipment. It is frequently 
the only way to open a market. No 
amount of conversation or argument will 
equal a practical demonstration conduct- 
ed under actual operating conditions. In 
the one ease, the buyer is asked to risk 
his money on a proposition he believes to 
be more or less experimental. In the 
other case he is asked to co-operate in an 
attempt to find out whether or not the 
apparatus is as claimed. 

A remarkable example of the practical 
value of such a demonstration, was the 
way electric bake ovens were introduced 
into Salt Lake City this winter. A can- 
vass of the situation revealed that five or 
six opportunities existed for the sale of 
electric ovens, but in no ease could the 
prospect be convinced that it was a safe 
investment. Finally, it was determined 
to make a practical demonstration. The 
trial was made in an establishment that 

yas not in position to buy even though 

the ovens should prove most satisfac- 
tory; thus it was known to all that at 
the end of the trial the ovens would be 
taken out. Their removal under such 
conditions would not necessarily mean 
failure. As is happeneu, ‘is precaution 
was needless, for the ovens proved more 
satisfactory than had been hoped. 

The trial oven was installed for de- 
monstration on the sales floor of the 
United Grocery Company, who were 
making at that time a special demonstra- 
tion of flour, cake and other products. 
While the oven was installed there, 
several of the bakers and restaurant 
operators were taken to witness its oper- 
ation. The manager in charge of the 
delicatessen department of the grocery, 
who had charge of the demonstration, 
spoke in the highest terms of the work 
done by this oven. 

Results came almost immediately. The 
first direct order was from a cafeteria 
in which a 72-loaf oven was installed. To 
give an idea of the amount of work per- 
formed by such a unit, we give the fol- 
lowing list output for a week during 
which careful records of costs and details 
were compiled : 

700 Pies 

40 Loaves Nut Bread 


200 Loaves White Bread 
36 Loaves Raisin Bread 
38 Cakes, 1 layer, 10 in. Dia. 
3o7 Cakes, 1 layer, 8 x 12 in. 

270 Pounds Chicken 

100 Pounds Veal 

160 Pounds Pork 

10 Doz. Cream Puffs 

10 Doz. Patties 

5214 Doz. Rolls 

17144 Doz. Biscuits 

14 Pans Com. Bread, 15 x 20 in. 
16 Meat Pies, 15 x 20 in. 

Naturally, the installation has been 
perfectly satisfactory. The owner states 
that the electric oven has cost him 20 per 
cent less to operate than the gas oven 
which it replaced, and that he is able to 
turn out more products with his electric 
oven. The oven company installed a re- 
cording meter on the installation and 





The Detroit Free Press gave a full page in 
colors to promoting the electric flag move- 
ment. According to the writer of this ar- 
ticle the authorities on immigration declare 
that the electric flag is among the most 
important movements to Americanize the 
thousands who come to this country from 
abroad, It declares that the ineandcscent 
Stars and Stripes will electrotype 
the hyphen 


kept a record of the maximum demand 
and consumption daily. The following 
is a summary of the results secured 
through 16 days while the recording in- 
strument was in use. 

Connected Load rated, 12 K. W 
Maximum Demand during Period, 13.4 

K. W. 

Average Maximum demand, 13.2 K. W. 
Average Daily Consumption, 65.67 K. 

W. H. 

Load Factor for Period, 20.40 per cent. 
Load Factor for the 13 hours in use, 38 
per cent. 

The result of the demonstration also 
convinced the Royal Baking Company of 
the superiority of electric baking and 
an oven was ordered for use in their 
pastry department. 

This oven has been so satisfactory that 
they have ordered another 36-loaf oven 
for use in their cafeteria kitchen for 
roasting meats and another 120-loaf 
capacity, to be used in the pastry depart- 
ment. If this latter oven proves to be 
what is wanted, as to size and arrange- 
ments, they will order a duplicate of it, 
which will make four ovens, aggregating 
a connected load of 4214 kw. when the 
installation is completed. 

Several other ovens were sold shortly 
after as a result of the suecess of the 
first installation, one each for Hart’s 
Lunch Room, for Spary & Mehse, for 
the Package Grocery, for the Palace 
Market and for the Consolidated Gro 
eery Company. 

As has been stated, at the time the 
demonstration was made for the United 
Grocery Company, they were not in a 
position to consider the purchase of an 
oven. Recently, however, they pur- 
chased two and they are now completing 
an installation which will be the finest 
advertisement for electric cooking and 
baking which it could possibly receive. 
These ovens are located in a special de- 
partment on the sales floor of their stores 
and all of the pastry, cake and other 
products sold in their delicatessen de- 
partment are prepared and baked in the 
electric ovens in full view of the patrons 
to the store. They intend to make a 
special feature of the fact that their 
products are better because they are 
baked electrically. 
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COMBINED SUCTION CLEANER 
and CARPET SWEEPER 





Double 
lined dust bag— 
Dust cannot possibly 
penetrate the fab 
ric. Easily 

emptied. 















Pull 
switch con- 
nected to handle 
so that the motor 
may be started and 
stopped without bending. 
(Fully approved by 
the National Board 
of Fire Under- 
writers.) 
































Has 
Greater suction 
and pulls a larger 
volume of air than 
any other cleaner 
of this type. 












Patent 
Valve which 

{ absolutely prevents 
dust from dropping 
back into fan 
chamber. 



















Belt- 
driven revolving 
brush dislodges coarse 
dirt, threads, lint, 







etc. 
Light 
weight, perfect Light in weight. Has full set of attachments. 
balance, trouble ": ‘ ' Is guaranteed. 
eae Absolutely will pick up hair, thread and lint. Eiousy-aale-sepetiedl to te ished aus tem 
Has a revolving brush that actually brushes. this office. 
Has control switch connected to handle. We help you to work up the Trade and close 


the sale. 
It offers you a large margin of profit. 


Is there anything else you could 
Reasonably Ask For? 


THEN WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR OUR LIBERAL DEALERS’ PROPOSITION. 
WE ALLOW OUR MACHINES TO DO THE TALKING. 


THE WISE-HARROLD ELECTRIC CO. 


The Sweeper People 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 


Has a double lined dust bag. 
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1000 Live Prospects in One Week 


How Topeka’s Exposition Was 


HE Midwinter Exposition has 
been an annual affair with manu- 
facturers and retailers in Topeka, 
but this year the members of the electri- 
cal Contractors’ Association and the 
Topeka Edison Company conceived the 
idea of putting on an electrical show and 
accordingly secured about one-half the 
entire booth space. The result was that 
the general opinion of all visitors unani- 
mously pronounced the electric arcade 
the main attraction of the exposition. 

‘‘Neutrality’’ was the watchword. 
Seven Electrical contractors and the 
{dison company constructed the electric 
arcade and exhibited their respective 
wares under the same roof without a 
single breach of neutrality rules and 
regulations. 

The exhibitors did not have individual 
space alloted them, but instead, the en- 
tire space was divided into sections. In 
each section was exhibited types of 
machines of similar nature, such as 
vacuum cleaner section, electric stove 
section, ete. Great stress was placed by 
the contractors on the electrie fixture 
display (the Edison company handles 
no fixtures and does no wiring), the 





The co-operative electrical display at To- 


peka’s Exposition, Seven contractors 
and the Edison Company joined 
hands in this impressive showing 


main object being to attract attention of 
non-users of electric service. It proved 
adequate to fill the office allotted it. 

Every piece of advertising given out 
at the show had the imprint of each con- 
tractor thereon, and out of the 30,000 
pieces of literature used not 25 were 
thrown away. Every piece of electrical 
advertising was taken home, while the 
literature of other exhibitors could be 
found strewn about the auditorium from 
one entrance to the other. 





Turned Into An Electric Show 


The scheme adopted to insure that 
this advertising was taken home was as 
follows: Ten pieces of literature were 
piaced in an envelope. <A prize of $20.00 
worth of free wiring was given away on 
the last night. Every one who registered 
at the electric booth was given a num- 
bered folder, which they were obliged 
to retain. This numbered folder was 
placed in the envelope with the other 
ten pieces of literature. The envelope 
was then sealed and handed to the party 





Circular \2? 1902 








Rules of the 

|The Electrical House Wiring 
+ Prize Contest 

AT THE ELECTRICAL ARCADE OF 
The Big Electrical Show 


At the Mid-Winter Exposition, Auditorium, January 








A prize of $20.00 worth of house 
Fill out a blank, giving your nan 
ind information about the house you 
Tear off the numbered coupon ¢ 
gin of this page and deposit it I 
est Box. This Contest open nly to th 
iving on Edison Service line 

If the cost of wiring exceed 
prize will apply on the total an int and 
the remainder may be cared for in r 
payments The winner of this prize must 
avail himself of this offer before March 1 
1916 If the winner does not two alternates 
will be drawn for the awarding of the 


Tear off this Coupon and 
Deposit it in Contest Box 





>| 





If your house isn’t wired it isn’t modern 


Coupon N° 1902 


Contest coupon that insured that every bit 
of electrical advertising reached home. 
2,500 people took these ads home 
and read them 


registering. No one threw the envelope 
away, for it contained their registration 
number on the $20.00 free wiring con- 
test. Therefore all the literature was 
taken home and it was through this 
method that 30,000 pieces of electrical 
literature was delivered direct to the 
reading room of Topeka homes. 


The $20.00 free wiring contest was 
open only to those whose homes are 
located on the company’s lines but not 
wired. Another contest open to every- 
body on the company’s lines gave as 
prizes an electric grill, percolator and 
iron. On the two contests about 2500 
people registered, 750 of which were in 
homes not wired. About one-third of 
these were tenants. This gave us 250 
owners of rental properties and 250 
tenants, together with 500 occupants of 
their own homes to work on. 
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Contractors’ Convention 

HE sixteenth annual convention of 

the National Electrical Contractors’ 
Association will be held at the McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, July 17th to 22d. — 

An innovation will be the manufac- 
turers’ exhibits which will be held in 
the terra cotta room in the basement. 
This exhibit will not be under the aus- 
pices of the Association, but has been ar- 
ranged by the Hotel management in 
response to the many requests for ex- 
hibition space. Those interested are 
requested to confer with Robert G. El- 
bert, assistant manager of the Hotel 
MeAlpin. 

Another feature will be the meeting 
on Thursday, the 20th, which will be 
thrown open to all non-member contrac- 
tors. It is believed that by demonstrat- 
ing the interest and value of the meet- 
ings to those who do not belong to the 
Association there will be a decided in- 
crease in membership. 

The week’s program is announced as: 

Monday, July 17th—10 a. m., meeting 
of the National Executive Committee. 

Tuesday, July 17th—10 a. m., meeting 
of National Board of Directors. 

Wednesday, July 19th—10 a. m,, 
opening of convention. Session open to 
all. Speakers: Address of Welcome, 
Lewis H. Woods, President New York 
State Association; address by John R. 
Galloway, President the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association; address 
by Hon. John Purroy Mitchell, Mayor of 
New York City; James H. McGraw, 
President of the MeGraw Publishing 
Company, subject, ‘‘The Society for 
Electrical Development and Its Relation 
to Merchandising;’’ T. Commerford 
Martin, Official Secretary National Elec- 
trie Light Association ; Arthur Williams, 
New York Edison Company; 2 p. m., 
business session, open to members only 
9 p. m., reception and dance in the blue 
and green room, Hotel McAlpin. 

Thursday, July 20th—10 a. m., busi- 
ness session, open to all in the electrical 
contracting business, whether members 
or not; 10:30 a. m., ladies to visit one or 
more department stores for parade of 
gowns, ete; 2 p. m., business session for 
members only; 2:30 p. m., for ladies and 
guests, exhibition of Aeolian and new 
talking machine at Aeolian Hall, 42nd 
Street ; 7 p. m.,automobile ride to Coney. 

Friday, July 21st—10 a. m., business 
session for members only; 3 p. m., spe- 
cial train on Long Island road, leaving 
Pennsylvania Station, to Hotel Trou- 
ville, Long Beach; 4 to 6:30 p. m., surf 
bathing, ete., at Long Beach; 6:50 p. m., 
dinner-dance and entertainment. 

Saturday, July 22nd—9 a. m., organ- 
ization meeting of the National Board of 
Directors; 10 a. m., organization meeting 
of the National Executive Committee; 
11 a. m., leave hotel for special boat. 
‘“‘Seeing New York by Water,’’ a com- 
plete circle of the city will be made and 
light lunch served on board, landing 
about 4 o’clock. 
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Doing all Housework Electrically—That Is 


The Frantz Way 


Frantz electric machines for the household measure 


up in quality to expectations of both the eng neer 
and the housewife. 





Frantz advertising has made these machines 
and appreciated in many thousands of homes. 


Frantz selling methods insure not only the introduction, 


but the maintenance of Frantz household labor saving 
appliances. 


nown 





Frantz Service is something more than a phrase— it is 
a definite guarantee of absolute and continuous satis- 
faction: It means that every rantz appliance sold 
remains in daily service. 








Frantz co-operation asks little and gives much. It 
to your advantage to work with us, just as it is to our 
advantage to work with you. Leet us talk it over. 


tol rns 


The Frantz Premier Company 
Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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Electric Cooking Economy 

‘THE campaign for teaching the eco- 

nomical use of electric ranges is being 
pressed throughout the territory where 
cooking is being made a feature of elec- 
trie service. On account of the differ- 
ence in the method of operating the elec- 
trie range to that of operating those con- 
suming gas, coal or wood, the best results 
to both the consumer and central station 
can only be obtained by educating the 
consumer to the little ways of econ- 
omy in the use of the electric current. 

A recent practical test in this direc- 
tion was made by Miss Eugenia Gal- 
vin, demonstrator of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation at Fresno. 
This dinner was prepared for six people 
and consisted of a 514-lb. chicken, roast- 
ed with dressing, six large potatoes, a 
peck of spinach, three dozen baking 
powder biscuits, sponge eake and coffee. 

In cooking this meal a very aceuvrate 
eheck was kept on the current consump- 
tion, and every expedient possible was 
exercised to insure the most economical 
results. At the same time, the processes 
were such as any intelligent housewife 
might follow: there was no trickiness 
about the preparation or cooking. An 
account of the methods employed is 
given as follows. 

The large oven, with 1500 watt ele- 
ment, was used for the chicken and bis- 
cuits, the broiler oven, with 850 watt 
element, for spinach and potatoes. and 
the coffee and gravy were prepared on 
top element of 1000 watts, while the 
large oven, 1500 watt element, was used 
for baking the eake. 

The chicken was placed in the oven 
and current turned on for 28 minutes. 
The current was the turned off and the 
chicken allowed to roast with the stored 
up heat for an hour and a quarter. After 
the chicken was removed the biscuits 
were placed in the oven and were cooked 
without any further heat application, 
there being more than sufficient stored 
up heat for the purpose. The spinach 
and potatoes were placed in the boiler 
oven and current applied for 12 minutes. 
The eake was baked in the larger oven 
with the current applied for a space of 
18 minutes. The coffee and gravy were 
prepared on the top elements, which 
operation required 14 minutes, and a 
most excellent dinner was ready for 
service. It might also be mentioned that 
after the food had been removed from 
the ovens, the water for washing the 
dishes was heated in the large oven with 
the heat stored from the former opera- 
tion. 

A summary of the approximate cost 
of preparing this dinner is as follows: 


Chicken and biscuits..... 700 watt hrs. 
BN Peas gi gte te ye ete 450 watt hrs. 
Potatoes and spinach..... 170 watt hrs. 
Coffee and gravy........ 235 watt hrs. 





Total current consumed, 1555 watt hrs. 


This is equivalent to 266 watts per 
The cost of the meal, 


person served. 
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at 3, 4 and 5 cents per kwh. would be, 
respectively, 4 2/3 cents, 614 cents and 
7% cents. 

M. E. Newlin, district agent of the 
company at Fresno says in regard to 
this experiment: 

‘‘The advantages mentioned are not 
the only ones assured by this method 
of cooking, as the saving in food alone 
may more than pay for the electrie cur- 
rent consumed. For instance, a six- 
pound roast cooked in a gas range 
shrinks about one and one half pounds, 
while in an electric range the loss is 
only about one-half a pound. 

‘Thus a six-pound roast, costing 25 
cents per pound, cooked by gas would 
shrink one and one-half pounds, at a 
loss of 3714 cents. Cooked in an electric 
closed oven range the shrinkage being 
one-half pound, the loss would only be 
124% cents. The current eonsumed 
would be 960 watt hours, and costing 
31% cents per kilowatt hour, would equal 
3.06 eents. The total cost, including 
shrinkage, would be approximately 16 
cents. 

‘‘The direct advantages of this method 
of cooking are many and varied, be 
sides these already mentioned. The elec- 
tric range radiates practically no heat, 
in baking, broiling, roasting or any cook- 
ing done in the ovens. There are abso- 
lutely no odors or fumes escaping into 
the room. Meats retain all of their own 
juices and no water should be added in 
baking or roasting. These points of ad- 
vantage appeal to the sense of economy 
and comfort of every housewife and 
vives us assurance that the electric range 
has established precedence over all other 
motbods of zonking.”’ 


meinen ea ah 


Indiana New Business Men Meet 

A meeting of the new business cormi- 
mittee of the Indiana Electrie Light As- 
sociation will be held at the Courtland 
Hotel, Kokomo, on April 19th. An in- 
teresting program has been prepared 
and the meeting will end with a ban- 
quet. The papers are: 

‘*Bleetrie Cooking,’’ P. L. Miles. 

‘““RPacts and Fieures on Rural Exten- 
sions,’’ P. H. Palmer. 

**Foreeast and Co-Operation,’’ R. A. 
MacGregor. 

The committee in charge of the meet 
ing consists of O. M. Booher, R. A. 
MacGregor, R. Thurman, C. B. Hart and 
C. H. Crawford. 


Another M. O. Failure 

The officia's of the municipality of St. 
Peter, have entered into a ten- 
year act to purchase current at 
wl ale from the Consumers Power 
Company. An accident put the M. O. 
plant out of business some months ago, 
since when Consumer’s current has been 
supplied on a temporary agreement. The 
new contract means that the municipal 
plant will not be rebuilt. 
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An Illumiration Clean-Up 
]NDER the title, Anniversary Sale, 
the Wilmington & Philadelphia 
Traction Company conducts in Wilming- 
ton an annual inspection of the lighting 
equipment of its 7754 customers, estab- 
lishes more cordial relations with those 
it serves, secures much valuable informa- 
tion upon which to base future appliance 
sales, and—sells a large number of 
lamps. 


This sale recently resulted in the se- 
curing of 2436 orders (80 per cent of 
them for cash), the sale of 26,007 lamps, 
the securing of 8 housewiring contracts, 
and miscellaneous sales of appliances. 


The campaign was preceded and ac- 
companied by liberal advertising, con- 
sisting of 15-inch, 4-column ads the first 
week; 10-inch, 3-column ads the second 
week; 6-inch, 2-column ads the third 
week and 6-ineh, 3-eolumn ads the fourth 
week—all of which were published in the 
daily and one Sunday papers. 


The canvass was made by girls—Edi- 
son Mazda Girls they were called in the 
advertisements. These girls were care- 
fully eoached in the advantages of Maz- 
da lamps and were instructed as to just 
how to recommend different lamps for 
different classes of service. Their pur- 
pose was to replace all old, burnt out or 
unsatisfactory lamps; to learn of the 
need of any repairs, fuse replacements, 
ete., and to stock each customer with at 
least enough lamps to fill every socket 
and a few extra for emergency. In ad- 
dition they were to get the names of 
neighbors or friends who might be in- 
terested in the service, and to find open 
ing for appliance sales 


{n order that the giris migut have a 
selling advantage anid not be turned 
away by customers’ saying that they 
would call at the office or phone, it was 
made a rule that lamps sold at the office 
should be at full price, while the girls 
had a cut price; also, no orders were ac- 
eepted by phone. 


Upon gaining admission to a cus- 
tomer’s home, the Edison Mazda Girl 
went from room to room, noting every- 
thing that needed attention. If it was 
a repair of some minor sort, she later 
sent a man to fix it. Then she explained 
what the customer needed in the way of 
lamps and made out the order. The 
simple question, ‘‘ Will you pay for them 
now?’’ resulted in 80 per cent of the 
sales being cash transactions. 

Regarding the results of the cam- 
paign, the new business manager of the 
company, Mr. Dannenhauer, says in the 
last issue of the Edison Sales Builder: 


‘We feel that the campaign was most 
successful from every point of view, and 
believe that this method of direct per- 
sonal touch with our consumers is the, 
proper sales plan on campaigns of this 
character. We are now planning for 
several campaigns next summer which 
will be conducted along these lines.’’ 
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After ali, it’s merit 
that counts 


It is possible to do a very large business during a 
short space of time on a vacuum cleaner that is not 
“‘up to snuff,’ and it is also possible by so doing to 
make such an army of dissatisfied customers, as to 
pretty nearly kill your business on vacuum cleaners. 











The record of Hoover dealers has been one con- 
stantly growing success. Because The Hoover 
MAKES GOOD AS A CLEANING MACHINE 
—and it has the quality put into it and the rugged- 
ness that makes it stand up under long service. 





SUCTION 
SWEEPER 





No question about it—here’s the proof— 
The Hoover is a wonderful salesmaker 


What other vacuum cleaner can point ata list of five dealers 
who have done a business of over $30,000—at another body of 
dealers who have done a business of better than $25,000—of a 
still larger group of twelve dealers whose business has exceeded 
$20, 000—of twenty-five dealers who 
have done a business of more than 
$15,000 and of over a hundred dealers 
who have done a business of $8,700 and 
over. Yes, The Hoover is a salesmaker 
for the dealer—and a continuous sales- 
maker. Not an up-and-downer. 


Send the coupon today 
for the Hoover proposition 


Sending the coupon won’t place you under the slightest obli- 
gation to us. It merely will indicate that you are willing to 
look over the facts concerning The Hoover proposition—noth- 
ing more than that. No better time than NOW, 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 


908 E East Maple Avenue, New Berlin, Ohio 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 
908 E East Maple Avenue, New Berlin, Ohio 


With the understanding that no obligation is incurred, kindly send full particulars 
of your proposition to retail dealers. 
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By Mr. L. 


HE little butcher on the corner 

who runs his business without the 

gracious guidance of a commission, 
if he is not quite honest and so wishes, 
gives false weight, false quality, or sells 
fake goods with impunity. The public, 
if it finds out his dishonesty, as it seldom 
takes the trouble to do, will simply turn 
away and say, ‘‘I got stuck, but it 
serves me right!’’ 

On the other hand, the smallest mis- 
take in policy—the least error and the 
slightest drop in the efficiency of our 
service—this same publie will hold 
against the corporation and expect a 
strict accounting. 

Many still seem to have the impression 
that a publie utility company is but a 
bundle of musty stocks and bonds 
stored away in some strong vault. They 
must be given the impression that you 
are the Company. Frequently the pub- 
lie’s lack of appreciation and considera- 
tion is due to failure to recognize the 
company is a person or a group of 
persons. 

I think it is good that our boss—the 
publie—is so strict with us. It makes 
us the more efficient and better servant. 
We’ve each one of us got to aid in 
manufacturing a personality for the 
company. That company which can 
boast of a public that says: ‘‘The work- 
men are polite and efficient,’’ ‘‘I like 
to go to their business office because the 
clerks are so courteous,’’ has found a 
personality, and, in the eyes of its 
public and its clients, it is no longer a 
corporation soulless and exclusive, but 
one or more persons whom the sub- 
seriber knows and likes—a group of 
personalities. In other words; this man 
whom I, the public, know to be four- 
square; this operator from whom I, the 
publie have received efficient service. 

It is all our jobs, therefore, to please 
this supercritical public. It takes but 
one man’s mistake for the publie to dub 
our company and service ‘‘inefficient’’ 
or ‘‘indifferent’’—one bad break, one 
error. 

So, if we want to work for a public- 
serving company, if we take its pay, 
we’ve got to be a good and faithful 
publie servant ourselves. 

‘*Servant!’’ you say sneeringly, ‘‘I’m 
no one’s servant.’’ Well that’s all ac- 
cording to the way you look at it. One 
political economist tells us ‘‘We are all 
servants of one another without wishing 
or knowing it. 

There are many kinds of service. You 
may have heard of the woman to whom 
a fat negro cook applied for a job. 
‘*But,’’ said the woman, ‘‘I advertised 


“He Serves His Company Best Who Best 
Serves the Public” 


H. Kinnard, of the Bell Telephone Company 


Scandinavian eook.’’  ‘‘Lawd 
replied the negro, ‘‘what dif- 
ference do it make what a lady’s ’ligion 
am dess so’s she can cook ?”’ 


for a 


sake !’’ 


sut it is the religion, so to speak 
the high aim or proper purpose behind 
our service—that makes it noble or 
ignoble. 

If we examine into the service we are 
supposed to give, I think we will soon 
see that this is no menial task of ours, 
no mere commonplace service, but one 
that ennobles, for its purpose is the 
broad good of all, its duty is human 
help. 

Publie service. Who are the public? 
What is service? How is publie service 
to be distinguished from other general 
commercial pursuits ? 

A thing that is publie is something 
that is open to the use of all. A hotel 
is public; a town pump is for the gen- 
eral use of all; so are the street railways 
and railroads; the telegraph and tele- 
phone service, and many other public 
utilities. Such publie services can be 
refused to no person who abides by the 
reasonable rules and pays the reasonable 
fees asked. 

The eandlestick vender and the great 
companies that dispense electrie tizht, 
are at the opposite extremes of private 
and publie service. One is an entirely 
private concern and its proprietor may 
refuse to sell if he pleases; the other 
is a corporation organized for private 
gain but bound to open up its services 
to the body publie and to provide ade- 
quate facilities for furnishing service 
It ean refuse no one under certain 
reasonable regulations. 

Common law, which requires public 
service from those who profess a public 
calling, goes back to medieval times. 
In those days, in every community there 
were granted to guilds or to individuals 
the exelusive rights to manufacture or 
dispense various necessities. The barber, 
the surgeon, the smith, the tailor, and 
the candlestick maker, granted exclusive 
right to their particular callings, were 
bound to treat all comers rightly, else 
some of the public might have had to 
do without the necessities or econveni- 
enees of life, there being no alternative 
but to deal with these persons. 

Coming down to our days, we can 
therefore see that the electric light man 
or the gas man is our public servant, 
and that he must stand and deliver at 
the proper demand of anyone in gen- 
eral. If either of these men failed to 
do so, some man’s business might suffer, 
some home might go unprovided with a 


Thus a 
public duty and obligation would be 
neglected or repudiated, and for this the 
body public, of course, would have the 
right to hold the server strictly account- 
able. 


vital necessity of life today. 


Thus you see, too, that anyone may 
demand service because we have pro- 
fessed this extraordinary public duty 
to serve all comers with a necessity of 
modern life. 

The hotels, the common carriers, the 

water companies, and many others must 
do likewise, but a department store, a 
erocer, a mechanic, or a haberdasher 
may refuse with impunity to sell us 
silks, soups, tin roofs, or socks. 
“It is hardly likely that any of them 
would do so if we had the necessary 
jitney, dime, or dollar, but if they did, 
it would not be difficult for us to obtain 
what we needed—we’d just turn our 
steps to another little shop around the 
corner. So these businesses are not 
peremptory publie necessities. 

So much for the legal and _ political 
economy aspects of our public service. 

We know we have to do these things 
that the public demands by right; we 
know we are obligated to service. But 
are we, in fulfilling these duties, using 
our heads and, most important of all, 
are we ennobling our service by using 
our hearts? 

We're most of us far different from 
the bell hanger I heard about the other 
day; the woman inquired, ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you send your man to mend my front 
door bell?’’ And he replied, ‘‘He did 
come, ma’am; he rang three times and 
no one answered, so he decided there 
was nobody home.’’ I’m rather im- 
pressed with the thought that there was 
‘‘nobody home’’ on both sides of that 
door. 

We’re not like that, but some of us 
fail to use our brains, always. Some- 
times we shut our eyes to the oppor- 
tunities that are ours. 

But, you may say, all this is but 
theorizing. Tell us what you mean by 
the ‘‘spirit of service’’ and how we can 
apply it, and how we've failed. 

Well, I will. I’ll tell you about some 
little things that have occurred over our 
way that have indicated lack of the 
proper spirit and also the possession of 
it. You know it’s the little happenings 
that fill out the day and make it a day 
well spent or one that puts a debit 
against success. 

One day a telephone man was sent to 
install an extension set. He had to bore 
from one room to another. He looked 
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at the picture moldings in both rooms 
and said to himself, ‘‘I’ll bore right 
above there.’’ Then he went right ahead 
and when he had finished he was much 
surprised because he was unable to find 
where he had come through into the 
next room. 

At last, by dint of much searching he 
discovered the place and his hair stood 
on end. The point of his bit had come 
out right in the middle of the forehead 
of an oil painting of one of the sub- 
scriber’s ancestors. He hadn’t measured 
and there was at least a foot of differ- 
ence between the moldings in one room 
and the other. 

For one case of carelessness like this 
we have hundreds—yes, thousands—of 
careful jobs by men who have the ‘‘care- 
fulness first’’ idea, but that isn’t 
enough. Good jobs we are supposed to 
do, so they mostly go unpraised, while, 
in a case like this, it is natural for the 
subscriber to tell the whole world about 
the hole in his ancestor’s forehead. 

The day is passing when the jo. 
smith, failing in any other topic, dare 
turn his witicisms upon the telephone 
operator. She is too important a per- 
sonage in the everyday activities of the 
world—social, domestic, and business— 
and she has by her sound sense, quick- 
wittedness, and bravery in the emer- 
gency, impressed upon the  public’s 
mind that she who can meet the crisis 
when it comes so suddenly, must ordi- 
narily be faithful and efficient in her 
everyday duties. 

There are many examples that proves 
this to be so. Two young boys living 
in a small town in Ohio went to the 
well one day to fetch a pail of water. 
In this case, as in the nursery rhyme, 
**Jack fell down.’’ Head first, he top- 
pled in and his brother was so fright- 
ened that he eould do nothing but run 
back home screaming. The father start- 
ed for the well, but the mother (wise 
woman) ran to the telephone. The doc- 
tor she called failed to answer and, 
nearly frantic, she hastily told the oper- 
ator about the accident, asking for any 
physician. 

The operator made an emergency call 
and secured a _ physician and then 
reported the call to her supervisor. 
That supervising operator immediately 
got the fire department where she knew 
that a pulmotor was located, and the 
apparatus and doctor arrived at the 
same time. That saved a life. 

There’s a place down in Jersey where 
they manufacture powder. Dotted over 
hundreds of acres are the little powder 
houses and they’re working night and 
day and Sundays now. Every so often 
one blows up, as you’ve probably read 
in the papers. 

The operator was working away one 
night not long ago. Suddenly there was 
a tremendous explesion. In an instant 
the sky was lurid with the dull red 
glare that brightened and flashed and 
fell. The girl put through one eall, 
then she screamed, ‘Oh! father, father! 


[ know he is killed,’’ and fainted dead 
away. Yes, this lone operator’s father 
was an employee in the works. 

There are two girls now, and so far as 
we know, they have no relatives making 
powder. The first girl was transferred 
to another job, and, by the way, her 
father wasn’t in the works at the time 
of the explosion. 

Lack of thoroughness on the part of 
employees by failure to ‘‘get together’’ 
sometimes causes subscribers to be an- 
noyed by visits from a number of rep- 
resentatives when one might obtain all 
the information required. Errors in 
bookkeeping and in the forwarding of 
bills show the ill effects upon subscribers 
who look to the company for absolute 
accuracy. The fault of making promises 
not based upon full and complete in- 
formation is serious. A promise to com- 
plete a job on a certain date should be 
just as binding on the company as a 
promise to marry would bind any young 
fellow to stand up and do his part on 

ite named. 

u,-r 50 per cent. of service difficulties 
and strain upon the operating force is 
chargeable to the public, much of it is 
due to lack of understanding by the 
publie of the part it plays in the making 
of good, bad, or indifferent service. 

Here’s a real opportunity, likewise 
a real job, for our publicity friends. 
Something has been done, but much re- 
mains to be accomplished. Not more 
than half the story has been told. 

A friend who had just bought a beau- 
tifully bound set of books for his library 
was asked if he found them interesting. 
‘*Not very,’’ he confessed, ‘‘but I’d feel 
better about it if the man who comes 
around to eollect were as good an enter- 
tainer as the one who sold the books.’’ 

Isn’t there a great deal of truth about 
that thought? A salesman is supposed 
to be suave and to talk brilliantly and 
wittily on a number of subjects. He 
is required to make the most of his per- 
sonality—to make it count. But, on the 
other hand, the collector is generally 
expected to be just a eollector—nothing 
more. 

Why shouldn’t a collector be taught 
to exert himself as much as a salesman 
so that his publie will not look upon his 
visits with dread? There must be— 
there is a way to collect without going 
through all the motions of pulling teeth. 

In a business office there was a clerk 
who could one-step and fox-trot ’most as 
well as Vernon Castle himself. Some 
mornings the dance hours and the busi- 
ness hours met each other and nodded 
a sleepy ‘‘Good morning.’’ It was on 
one of these days that the clerk was 
mechanically going over the delinquent 
stubs and arranging for disconnection 
letters with the final date for payment 
mentioned therein, when he came to the 
stub of Mrs. Vernon Spratt. He noted 
the date to be disconnected, but the 
name reminded him of a certain Mrs. 
Vernon Castle IT, and then he got the 
dates mixed on the stubs. 
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The subscriber received the letter, 
noted that she still had three days and 
probably said to herself, ‘‘Oh, bother! 
I haven’t any more checks. I’ll stop 
down day after to-morrow and pay it 
myself.’’ That night something hap- 
pened—there wasn’t any service. 

You say, ‘‘ Well, it serves a delinquent 
subseriber right.’’ But remember that 
we can’t tell our friends, the public, we 
are going to do one thing and then do 
something entirely different and expect 
to keep their confidence. 

In a business office I know of, there 
is a young woman who, when she re- 
sponded to a call, was greeted with a 
man’s querulous voice. She sensed at 
once that this person could not be trifled 
with. He had been transferred several 
times through error or because the first 
person to whom he talked could not give 
him definite information ; so, though the 
matter was entirely foreign to her work, 
she at once said: 

‘*Please give me the facts and I’ll get 
you the information you want as soon as 
possible.’’ And what is more, she called 
the subseriber personally later and gave 
him the satisfactory information of 
which he was in need. 

He was pleased enough to write us a 
letter about it. The many letters of 
commendation we do receive indicate 
that the public is appreciating our good 
work as well as condemning whatever 
‘*busts’’ we may make. 


The Installer Again 


An installer was anxious to get home 
one night—perhaps he wasn’t the usual 
elock-watcher, but, at any rate, he left 
on the dot of five. 

The line order on which he was work- 
ing called for main and extension sta- 
tions. The main station was completed 
and O.K’d. He said to himself: ‘‘T’ll 
come back in the morning and complete 
this job,’’ but he failed to back-ordex the 
installation of the extension. The next 
morning there was an emergency job to 
which he was delegated and he eareless- 
ly forgot about the extension station left 
unconnected. 

About ten days later the subscriber 
wanted to know when his extension 
would be connected. The line order in- 
dicated that the connection had been 
completed and O.K’d. An investigation 
was made and in the meantime some- 
one, anxious to please, hastened another 
instrument and material to the sub- 
scriber’s premises. Now he had two 
instruments for extension purposes, but 
both were useless because unconnected. 

I’m wondering whether we car «~er 
please that subscriber now, no macter 
how well we serve. First impressions, 
you know, are apt to be firm and lasting 
impressions. 

Out in Pittsburgh the service has 
annually been impaired or stopped alto- 
gether by floods which struck certain 
sections and swamped the underground 
plant. People treated it philosophically ; 
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the public said, ‘‘It’s the flood again,’’ 
they were used to it. 

Our own people said, ‘‘It’s the flood,”’ 
and they got together men and material 
and waited forty-eight hours or so until 
the high water abated. 

But a man went to Pittsburgh who 
couldn’t stand seeing our service out of 
business for forty-eight hours. He said: 
‘‘We must make our splices tighter. 


We must get a watertight plant.’’ ‘‘It 
ean’t be done,’’ said the crowd who 


knew Pittsburgh, and they went on to 
explain how conditions were different in 
the Smoky City. But this man knew 
that ‘‘conditions’’ are marks that you 
get up against in life as well as at col- 
lege and that they may be worked off 
if you’ve brains and energy. 

So he sent for an air compressor and 
found that 18 per cent. of the joints 
were defective. That’s why when a flood 
eame in 1913, 2,500 to 2,800 pairs of 
working conductors were out of service. 

It was only necessary to show where 
the trouble lay. Any man with pride in 
his work at all knew that he could make 
a perfectly water-tight joint. But hav- 
ing been unable to test it previously he 
had been content to let well enough 
alone. There are no floods now in Pitts- 
burgh in so far as the telephone plant is 
concerned. 

Ever hear the story of Bill Jones? 
Bill Jones was running along at about a 
thirty clip in his Ford; it was nearing 
the close of day, the sun was setting just 
over the hill, and Bill had begun to 
think thoughts of the big supper he was 
going to tuck under his belt when he got 
home. So he gave her a little more 
‘‘jJuice’’ and the good car jumped ahead. 

‘‘This is the line that gave us so much 
trouble last Mareh,’’? mused Bill as his 
practiced eye glanced along the heavy 
pole line at the edge of the road. ‘‘Some 
cold job,’’ he thought. ‘‘Right about 
here is where we spent the best part of a 
day shoveling out the big truck.’’ He 
shivered, and as his ear reached the 
brow of the hill he whistled softly as he 
noted that a guy holding a pole at a 
most exposed location on the line was 
loose and the pole showed indications 
of leaning because of the drag on the 
other side. 

‘‘Number 743,’’ he said to himself. 
‘“‘T’ll report that in the morning.’’ 

A month passed. Once something did 
remind him of that loose guy. He tri d 
to remember the number, but something 
else came along and he forgot to look it 
up. 

Then one evening he came home tired 
and wet. A cold rain had set in. He 
told his wife he thought it was going to 
freeze and turn to sleet before the ight 
was over, and she remarked that it was 
just like that when the dreadful storm 
began last winter—that time wheu he 
had to stay away from home for a week. 
That’s how the women folks think of it, 
isn’t it? 

Then he suddenly remembered that 
loose guy again. ‘‘By George, I hope it 
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won t turn out that way,’’ he muttered. 
But a good supper, the evening paper 
and the good warmth of the home soon 
made him forget and by and by he was 
drowsing. ‘‘Wake up, William, and go 
to bed, instead of nodding there,’’ said 
his wife. ‘‘But don’t forget to lock up, 
put the cat out, and wind the alarm 
clock.’’ 

Soon Bill was sleeping soundly. By 
and by he was awakened by the tele- 
phone bell. 

‘‘Holy smokes! It’s snowing and 
freezing,’’ he said as he jumped out into 
the cold to answer. It was the foreman 
calling. 

sill, we've got some job on. 
at once,’’ was the message. 

Bill didn’t know how he got into his 
clothes, he was so sleepy and cold, but 
first thing he knew he was whi:zing 
along in a big truck through snow and 
sleet. He recognized an old black barn 
at a corner as they passed. Then he 
realized where they were going—they 
were on the road to that loose guy. 

As they got to that exposed side of a 
hill which he remembered only too well, 
the pale gray light was struggling with 
the darkness of night. He thoughi he 
could see the road plainly, but never a 
pole. Every one of them was a dead 
man for a mile or so straight away, 
either pulled out by the root or broken 
off. Wires tangled up the entire road- 
side. There stood on the brow of the 
hill the splintered stub of that fateful 
pole, around which the loose guy had 
now wrapped itself in twisted loops, 
quivering in the forty-mile gale and 
singing a monotonous, humming song. 

This is what it sounded like to Bill: 
‘‘For the want of the guy the pole was 
lost; for the want of the pole the whole 
line was lost; for the want of the line 
the service was lost.’’ 

Bill stood there shivering and 
thought, ‘‘ What will it cost, what will it 
eost?’’ Then he caught hold of the guy, 
which kept up its confounded humming, 
and tried to wrench it loose; his teeth 
chattering from the cold, he tugged and 
tugged. 

Just then he heard his wife’s voice 
saying: ‘‘Hold on, William; don’t pull 
the bed apart.’’ Then he woke up. 
It was cold, but the sun was shining, 
and he had hold of one of the brass rods 
of the bed, pulling at it with all his 


Report 


might. 
You ean bet your boots that Bill 
‘‘beat it’’ for the office as soon as he 


could gulp down a cup of coffee and 
reported that loose guy. No more 
dreams for him. 

I wonder how many of us have been 
in Bill Jones’s place at some time or 
other! We’ve seen jobs that ought to 
be done—things we knew might make 
trouble for someone later, but one thing 
or another has led us away and we've 
forgotten until it was too late. 

He who wants to serve well wiil be 
sure to remember. 


Down in Atlantie City a few nights 
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ago, an operator stood at the switch- 
board scraping some multiple markings. 
[t was five o’clock in the morning and 
calls were few. 

The young woman as she worked had 
a window at her right hand just a few 
feet away. Suddenly out of the corner 
of her eye she felt rather than saw a 
flash of light. One glance told her that 
the hotel across the way was afire- In 
an instant she had given the alarm to 
the Fire Bureau and reported to her 
supervisor. Then she rang the hotel. 
She received no reply, but kept on ring- 
ing. 

You read the story in the papers, of 
the rapid spread of the fire, of the lives 
lost and of the greater number saved. 
Without doubt, all but a few of the 
latter would have perished if the opera- 
tor had not acted so promptly. 

That is the story from the publiec’s 
viewpoint. They’ve made a heroine of 
the operator, but every man and woman 
on the job that night showed what stuff 
he or she was made of. Scarcely sixty 
feet narrow street was this 
raging conflagration. The roar and 
pump of the engines was terrific right 
beneath the windows; the hoarse shouts 
of the crowd added to the din; the room 
was getting hotter every moment—so 
hot that the globes on the gas fixtures 
were cracking and the smoke was com- 
ing in somewhere; the windows were 
breaking—plate glass could not stand 
such heat; the glare of the fire lighted 
the room so brightly that no one noticed 
when the electric lights went out; but 
still those girls worked on. 

At last the Fire Department ordered 
everyone out of the building and reluet- 
antly the operators withdrew and the 
plant men drew tarpaulins on_ the 
switehboards and the test table and 
pulled the main fuse. 

However, in less than an hour the fire 
was under control and the people were 
permitted to return to the central office 
and the service was resumed. It was a 
close eall, but it served to show how a 
force can be put on its mettle. 

What we desire will never be aecom- 
plished by the non-thinkers—the non- 
observers who are content to automatie- 
ally grind away day after day in a 
meaningless sort of way. 

Happily there are few of this sort 
among us. Most of us are interested in 
our business because we like it. Lots of 
our recreation time is taken up with 
play that is really hard work, yet we 
like it—we’re interested, we’re playing 
to win. 

I needn’t tell the baseball player 
among you that it’s hard work to pitch 
or catch a ball. How about the first 
days of spring training, when the mus- 
cles swell and ache and blisters form ? 
And every other sport is hard work, but 
we like it because we go at it to win. 


across the 


This is the way we publie w ility 
men like our business. We’re in it to 
win—we’ve got problems to solve, serv- 


ice to perfect, and troubles to fight. Our 
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end—our goal—isn’t Friday, or the 1st 
and 15th of the month—we’re not al- 
Ways peering round the corner of to- 
morrow to see whether ‘‘the ghost is 
walking.’’ If we were, we might scare 
him away. 

We're filled with that sort of patrio- 
tism which is not at present found very 
generally outside of America—the pa- 
triotism of service, bred in peace, fight- 
ing the battles of daily business—some- 
times as heroie as those of powder and 
shot. 

Patriotism of service 
by that? 

In these days when battles rage across 
the Atlantic, we hear that patriotism is 
fighting for one’s country; fighting for 
a King, Kaiser, Czar, or what you will. 
We hear that in patriotism’s name men 
leave their homes and families and 
travel miles to kill other men and to 
destroy their homes and families. We 
hear of men doing deeds of daring, sav- 
ing comrades who have fallen, winning 
back lost colors. We hear of the Vie- 
toria Cross and the Iron Cross bestowed 
‘*for valor.’’ That’s one sort of patrio- 
tism. 

There is a greater, more profitable 
patriotism than this. It is that spirit of 
devotion which fills the big army of 
publie utility workers of whom we are 
a part. This patriotism of service is 
not on speaking terms with war. Its 
companions are peace and prosperity. 

All of us like to feel that we are part 
of this army that is going along day by 
day, winning the battles of progress. and 
we are, each one of us, a part of it. 
Whether we win or lose to-day depends 
greatly upon the individual man or 
woman. 

An individual’s mistake or tardiness 
may condemn the whole service; one 
man’s clumsiness mark the whole sys- 
tem as careless; a commercial man’s 
disregard of details may cause the ex- 
pense and annoyance of a case before 
one of the State Commissions. 

On the other hand, our opportunities 
for efficient work, for a stoppage of 
waste and extravagance, and for meth- 
ods that will tend toward better service, 
are great. 

One thing I wish to impress upon 
you: while the Victoria Crosses, the 
Iron Crosses, and the other honors of 
the military are bestowed for valor—in 
business the medal of honor goes to the 
man who uses his eyes and his thinking 
machine—who sees what is to be done 
and does it right; in other words, he gets 
a medal ‘‘for efficiency.”’ 

It is everybody’s opportunity that 
turns up in our daily work. If we make 
the daily grind into a daily thought, we 
will accomplish wonders. 

Patriotism of service! Whom do we 
serve? The PUBLIC. How are we to 
secure an even more cordial attitude to- 
ward our company—a real friendship? 

It seems to me to be very necessary 
to challenge every misstatement regard- 
ing the operations of your company and 


what do I mean 


your company’s attitude. Our ideals 
and ambitions, I am sure, are proper 
ones, and any member of the public 
who has a wrong slant should be set 
aright. 

If the job is not a proper one for you 
to handle individually, refer it up or 
down the line as the ease may be. Do 
not let your assent be secured to any 
statement reflecting on your company 
by a bit of cheap flattery to the effect 
that you are all right, but your com- 
pany is wrong. 

You cannot buy friendship. The 
surest way that I know to secure a 
friendship is to give friendship. 

To bring our service to that state of 
perfection at which we are aiming, we 
must have more than a feeling that 
we must serve because we are in duty 
bound to do so. The perfect machine 
is not enough—the elements of courtesy 
and consideration must be largely de- 
veloped. : 

We must actually have regard for the 
people we serve. We must feel a real 
delight and satisfaction in serving them. 
If we begin by having a regard for this 
miscellaneous collection of people we 
eall the public, and whom we are bound 
to serve, they'll soon grow into a regard 
for us. 

I think we have made a good start 
along this line. Telephone traffic men 
have estimated somewhere how many 
seconds of extra time it takes to add 
‘‘please’’ to their question. But of what 
significance are seconds lost when gra- 
ciousness and courtesy are gained! The 
word ‘‘please’’ is a symbol. We are 
pleased to serve—we have a regard for 
our patrons and it is a pleasure to fulfill 
their wishes. 

The traffic department tells me that 
about $150,000 a year is the cost to the 
eastern group of Bell companies of an- 
swering the subscribers’ questions as to 
the time of day. But do we give this in 
a surly manner as if we begrudge do- 
ing so? No, that wouldn’t be rightly 
serving our subscribers whose monthly 
payments make up the revenue on which 
we are dependent. We tell them the time 
in a manner that cannot help but im- 
press them that there is nothing we like 
to do better. We say, ‘‘You are wel- 
come,’’ to their thanks. 

The man in the business office-—the 
man who sells servicee—the man who in- 
stalls—each one has the very same op- 
portunity as the operator for impress- 
ing the public with the fact that we like 
to serve them. 

Another illustration fiom the traffic 
department: Over our way when a 
subseriber makes a particular person 
toll call, the operator after getting the 
information says, ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Blank, you will be ealled.’’ Of course, 
why shouldn’t she do so? That sub- 
seriber is buying some service of us. We 
thank him. 

The cashier thanks the subseriber who 
pays the bill, the salesman thanks the 
man who signs the contract; all this 
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comes naturally, and in the thousand- 
and-one transactions of business every 
day, we none of us may ever let one 
person feel that we have left anything 
go unappreciated. 

A soulless concern we are not. We 
refute such a charge. We are a econ- 
cern of as many souls as there are em- 
ployees. The company has not one soul 
—it has thousands— each, I hope, 4illed 
with that patriotism of service that con- 
sists of a devotion to our company and 
our own particular jobs, and a feeling 
of real, enthusiastic regard for the peo- 
ple we are serving. 
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An Irresistible Counter Display 

A counter display which is almost ir- 
resistible to feminine nature has just 
been completed by the Frantz Premier 
Company of Cleveland, manufacturers 
of the Frantz Premier electric cleaner. 
The display consists of a tin cut-out 
representing a woman of average state 
and attractiveness using a cleaner. The 
background suggests a room. interior, 
though the most prominent feature is a 
display advertisement that summarizes 
the Frantz proposition. The metal bends 
forward at the bottom to represent a 
rug. The real feature of the display is 
the toy size cleaner which the woman 
appears to be manipulating. Complete, 
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it stands but 19 inches high and occupies 
a space only 714 by 1414 inches on the 
counter. 

The Frantz Premier Company, from 
statistics which it has gathered over a 
period of years, is convinced that the 
most important thing that can be accom- 
plished with advertising is to persuade 
women to permit demonstrations in their 
homes. The percentage of sales after de- 
monstration is high enough to warrant 
concentration in this one direction. The 
advertisement on the new counter dis- 
play therefore centres upon the offer of 
a free demonstration, and cards are sup- 
plied upon which interested women wri‘« 
their names and make appointments with 
the demonstrator. Where the displays 
are put into drug stores, ete., both the 
clerks and the store are paid a bonus for 
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all sales resulting from this advertising. 
In this way, whoever stops to look at 
the interesting little toy is immediately 
urged to have a demonstration of the 
standard size machine. 

The display, although new, has been 
tried widely enough to insure success, 
and central stations handling this make 
of cleaner will find it an effective aid to 
sales, both in their own stores and when 
placed by them in outlying drug stores. 

New Idea in Fan Sales Helps 

‘‘Watch the Way the Wind Blows’’ 
is the title of a three color pamphlet 
just issued by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. It 
tells about the big breeze that the na- 
tional advertising of Westinghouse fans 
is going to make this summer and invites 
all dealers to secure the benefit of this 
breeze. 

“The Trade Wind that Blows all 
Summer’’ is the title given to the na- 
tional campaign. ‘‘Put the Breeze into 
your Business’’ is the heading of the 
page describing the benefits of local 
newspaper advertising. ‘‘Giving a Busi- 
ness More Air’’ describes the folder 
that will induce possible houses to in- 
stall fans. ‘‘Put the Wind in Your 
Windows’’ and ‘‘The Way to Win the 
Women,’” are other subjects treated. 
The book is well printed and compre- 
hensive in the number and quantity of 
selling helps offered. 








Smith Joins Edison Battery 

George Drake Smith, for the past two 
years supervisor of agencies for the Gen- 
eral Vehicle Company, has been appoint 
ed special assistant to the general sales 
manager of the Edison Storage Battery 
Company with headquarters at Orange, 
N. J. 

Mr. Smith is widely known in the elec- 
trical industry, especially to central sta 
tion officials, who recognize his successful 
efforts in promoting electric commercial 
vehicles. 


Back Porch Demonstrations of Globe 
Electrics 

A unique and interesting selling cam- 
paign on electric ranzes is about to be 
put on in California, the progress and 
suecess of which will be watched with 
keen interest by the men identified with 
this industry. 

The Federal Sign System (Electric) 
of San Francisco, representatives of The 
Globe Stove & Range Company, is mak- 
ing arrangements with the Pacifie Coast 





power companies to demonstrate Globe 
Electric ranges to thein customers on a 
plan, the main features of which are as 
follows: 

A Globe range will be mounted on a 
motor truck carrying meters graduated 
in ‘‘cents’’ and ‘‘cents per hour’’ for 
the easy understanding of the trial by 
the customer. 

The truck will move from house to 
house in a given town, giving complete 
demonstrations on the back porch of 
each prospect. 

The range will be connected to the 
company lines outside of the household 
meter so that the trial cost the customer 
absolutely nothing. 

The companies which have adopted 
this plan are confident that it will pro 
duce most gratifying results. 


Unigue Patriotic Electric Emblem 

A clever patriotic electric emblem has 
recently been completed by the Green- 
wood Advertising Company of Knox- 
ville and Los Angeles. It is a head of 
Unele Sam, done in the Tucker-Leach 
shadowgraph picture style, and has re- 
ceived a great deal of complimentary 
mention. 





The Tuecker-Leach offers a 


system 
limitless field for pictorial electrie ad 


vertising. Almost any desired effect ean 
be secured. In the patriotic campaign 
now sweeping over the country, the 
Greenwood Advertising Company is not 
restricting itself to the production of 
flag emblems, but is making a number 
of clever picture effects which are en- 
haneing this firm’s reputation for signs 
of individuality. 
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Fireless Cooker Prejudice Dead 

The prejudice that existed against elec- 
tric fireless cookers some time ago, has 
been pretty thoroughly killed within the 
past year. What caused the prejudice 
was poor appliances and exaggerated 
claims by manufacturers. What killed 
the prejudice was the introduction of 
high class compartment cookers and con- 
servative selling methods. 

The Standard Electrie Stove 
pany of Toledo has been in the forefront 
of the compartment 
Without claiming that the possessor of 
a ‘‘Standard’’ cooker can discard the 
stove and prepare food automatically the 
fireless way, this coneern has shown that 
the compartment cooker is a very eon- 
venient and practical adjunct to kitchen 
equipment, saving the housewife many 
hours of labor over a hot stove and show- 
ing economies in preparation which are 
startling to one unfamiliar with heat 
storage cooking. 


Com- 


cooker business. 


It is estimated that a practical cooker, . 


such as the ‘‘Standard’’ is worth con- 
servatively not less than $25.00 a year 
to the central station, the current being 
taken. at hours when the least demand 
is on the lines. 

With the coming of the summer sea- 
son, central stations will find both mer- 
ehandising profit and revenue in the 
compartment cooker. Not only is there 
a double profit, but the use of the cooker 
is another argument in favor of electric 
service, as the cooker ranks with the 
washing machine and sweeper as a 
household labor-saver. 


Hoover Campaigns Flourish 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper Com 
pany has recently undertaken important 
campaigns in Toledo and Denver. Both 
cities have been the scene of many suc- 
cessful sales of electric cleaners, yet in 
both localities the Hoover is making rec 
Hoover among central 
stations is inereasing at a remarkable 
rate. 
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Wise-Harrold Plans Big Move 


Within the next month the Wise- 
Harrold Electric Company of New 
Phiiadelphia, Ohio, will announce a big 
development which has been planned for 
several months. This company has been 
progressing conservatively during the 
past two years, building up a reputation 
both for its machine and for its system 
of dealer co-operation. The plans now 
under way will enable the company to 
branch out in many directions and offer 
a service not at present offered by other 
manufacturers. 


Panel Signs for Special Sales 

A panel sign with a quickly inter- 
changeable panel offers a large field for 
extra sales. While it is true that the 
central station would prefer to sell a 
lamp letter sign, there are many places 
where the panel sign is the only practical 
electrical display for the merchant; also 
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there are many cases where panels can 
be used by merchants for special sale 
announcements. The trouble in the past 
has been that the changing of the panels 
has been too much labor to justify the 











installation. This objection is overcome 
by the Lush Sign Works of Freeport, 
N. Y., whose newly patented panel is 
here illustrated. 


The Crystal Dish Washer 

The simple, solidly constructed Crys- 
tal electric dish washer is equipped with 
electric motor, pump, cord, plug and 
switch, and sewer connection. The dishes 
are placed in racks to hold the dishes, 
cups, glasses and silverware and the 
water is forced through and over them 
by means of the pump. The dishes do 
not move and breakage is therefore im- 





possible. After the first washing the 
dirty water is drawn out and hot, clean 
rinsing water is put in. This rinses, 
sterilizes and leaves the dishes so hot, 
that when the washer is opened, the 
dishes are dry all ready to be put away. 
The washer is made by the Crystal 
Machine Company, Detroit. 
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Westinghouse Lamp Book No. 5 


As a result of the first four issues of 
the Westinghouse Salesmen’s Lamp 
Hand-Book Series, several new numbers 
will be published to carry out ideas sug- 
gested by the lamp salusmen themselves. 
Number 5, just out, is the first of these. 
This consists of a number of ‘‘model 
talks’’ to lamp prospects and shows defi- 
nitely just how to approach various 
classes of customers and what arguments 
are most likely to make a strong appeal. 
In the introduction to Number 5, the 
editor says: 

‘One subject most needed, judging 
from the number who mentioned it, was 
a book devoted to model sales talks for 
selling Mazda lamps to various classes 
of customers. <A subject of this kind 
is diffieut to cover in a general way, but 
upon consideration we found that at 
least the main arguments and the man- 
ner of presenting them could be laid out 
in a form that would make them of value 
to the salesman. 

‘‘TIn securing the material for this 
handbook, twenty capable lamp salesmen 
have submitted their ideas, so that the 
sales talks outlined cover all sides of the 
question. 

‘‘Of course, no definite rules can be 
be laid down covering the approach and 
plesentation of arguments for cvery 
lamp sale. The model talks in this hand- 
book are written in the way they might 
actually be delivered to a prospect, but 
of course are valuable only as sugges- 
tions to be adapted for use in each in- 
dividual case.”’ 





WANTED 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


for large electric light and power 
company in the East. Must be 
familiar with different types of 
advertising, be able to prepare 
copy and layouts, and direct office 
routine. State age, experience, 
salary wanted, and send samples 
of work. 
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$500,000 
Twenty Year 6% Gold Notes 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
Price to Yield 6.75% 


| Denominations $50, $100, $500, $1,000] 








Company owns stocks, bonds and other securities 
in public utility companies under the management 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company, serving a total 
population of more than 1,730,000 located in 
cities and towns of sixteen states. 

Earnings applicable to interest charges on these 
notes are more than 35 times the requirements. 





i Price 92 and accrued interest, to net 6.75 per cent. { 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Chicago Incorporated NewYork 
20% S. La Salle St. Trinity Building 
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really think of “Electrical Merchandis« 
What can we »to improve it? Do you 


ictually read t 
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Safety is a Big Selling Point for 
bd Globe Electrics 


No matches to strike—no Hames to set anything on fire—no 
possible danger can befall children where there is a Globe Electric. “he Globe 


sives of no fumes and does not heat the kitchen—it furnishes cosking heat 
only—nothing else. 


GLOBE ELECTRIC 


Stoves and Ranges 


1 


the day of better, cleaner, easier, safer cooking. They are 
m durable, most ethcient and satisfying—that’s why the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago and other central stations, 
having thoroughly inve stig ated Globes, are pushing them and 
them prominent display on their floors : and in their windows. 





Sam § Write Today for Our Big Catalog 


; P 3] OWMY the splendid \ riety of stove ind Ranges— 
| little booklet ‘Blectri Cooking.” Both free. 





The Globe Stove & Range Company 


— Kokomo, Indiana 
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